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Capture it precisely- AI1 the color-filled beauty, all 
the tingling excitement of special moments are yours 
to re-live again and again. Touch the button. ..the 
Wollensak Electric Eye-Matic Power-Zoom® movie 
camera does the rest. Ultra-fast Raptar F/1.8 focus- 
ing mount lens zooms from normal, to wide-angle 
or telephoto ... capturing the sharpest closeups ever. 
Electric Eye automatically measures light and sets 
correct exposure. Extra-large 
coupled viewfinder shows 
scenes as filmed. 
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Insurance bargain 


You have big plans and a bright for young 
future. Your career is moving ahead. Your paycheck 
may be on the low side now, but you are gaining on 
it every year. *[ There is a special kind of life insurance 
that is ideal for you. It is low in cost yet provides a 
large amount of protection. <! It is Occidental Change- 
Easy Term Insurance. You buy it for specific terms of 
time. Five years or more. And for young optimists it 
has two extremely important aspects. If First, it is pure 
protection alone. It does not have savings or borrowing 
values which come with traditional, life-long insurance. 
This helps keep the cost low — half to a third the rate 
of life-long insurance. At age 27, for example, you 
can have $40,000 of protection for five years for only 


optimists $18.54 monthly. <[ Second, Occidental 
Change-Easy Term Insurance is flexible. It can be 
changed to life-long Occidental insurance to provide 
those extra savings and borrowing values. (No exam 
needed.) 11 Smart young optimists capitalize on these 
facts. They start with low-cost Occidental Change-Easy 
Term Insurance. Later, when they are making more 
money, they change all or part of it to Occidental 
insurance with savings and borrowing values. Make 
sense? Call your Occidental representative or write 
Horace Brower at Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California, 1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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Is Your 
“Tag-Along" 

Safe from 
Athlete’s Foot? 
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Athlete's Foot knows no age, sex, or season. Anyone in your 
family can be a carrier or victim. To be safe, spray away infec- 
tion and spray on protection instantly with new push-button 
Atha-Spray! It relieves itching and burning immediately, re- 
duces healing time, and prevents new infection. It is gentle, 
safe, quick-drying, stainless. The spill-proof container works 
easily from any angle, minimizes mess and danger of spreading 
infection. Atha-Spray is the modern way to fast and lasting 
safety for all the family! At your drugstore $1.89 
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DATSUN 


Full 4-Pass. Sports Convertible 

NEW Power-packed 60 horse- 
power engine. 

NEW Dual-type carburetor . . . 
for greater power with 
less fuel. 

FANTASTIC 4-speed gearbox 
for getaway and go. 

DAZZLING performance and 
agility. 

AMAZING speed stamina and 
stability. 


For more details and 
name of your nearest dealer: 

NISSAN MOTOR CORP in U.S.A. 
221 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 

TAIbot 4-4100 



fun for a foursome 


27 new, exciting engineering 
and body advances for 
performance, economy and 
comfort. Datsun is bigger, 
more powerful, faster, more 
economical, safer, more 
comfortable, stronger and 
roomier. Enjoy the thrill of 
a test-drive! 

Convertible 996 P-o.e 

also available:, 

Bluebird 4-Door Sedan $1616 p.o.e 
4-Door Station Wagon $1916 p.o.e 
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Next week 

From Olympia Fields Country 
Club near Chicago, a report 
by Alfred Wright on Arnold 
Palmer's quest for the only 
major golf title he has never 
won: the PGA championship. 

Two vivid color pictures show 
the wonders of national parks 
to be; and some good advice 
on how to get the most enjoy- 
ment out of a park visit is prof- 
fered by a former U.S. ranger. 

Robert Cantwell introduces 
Lisa Lane, chess champion ex- 
traordinary, who combines in- 
telligence and talent with a 
feminine beauty never before 
seen in that venerable game. 
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SCORECARD 


LIFE IN THE OLD DOG 

President Kennedy last week urged that 
schools follow three recommendations 
made by the National Council on Youth 
Fitness: to give special training to physi- 
cally underdeveloped kids; to provide 
all pupils with a daily minimum of 15 
minutes of vigorous exercise; to rate the 
abilities of schoolchildren and to gauge 
their progress. This is a matter of high 
importance, said the President — as he 
had first said in this magazine (SI, Dec. 
26, I960) — and, of course, we agree. 

We also agree with a good deal — but 
not all — that is said in this issue by the 
director of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, George Mun- 
ger (see page 38). Munger complains that 
Europeans pay more attention to their 
children's fitness than we do. Of course, 
he is more concerned with the rank and 
file than with athletic champions, but 
just the same we’d like to draw your 
attention to a report by Roy Terrell (see 
page 12), who accompanied the U.S. 
track and field team to Moscow, Stutt- 
gart and London. The best that the So- 
viet, German and British fitness programs 
could produce were not good enough to 
beat our boys, who won all three meets. 
So let’s save a cheer for the flower of 
our youth, which evidently is not yet 
totally decrepit. 

VOICE OF THE REDS 

Waite Hoyt, a 23-game winner for the 
Yankees in 1928 and for the past 20 
years the baseball voice of Cincinnati, 
is a pleasant change from many of his 
radio-TV colleagues. Hoyt never gives 
you the phony vocal dramatics, he seems 
to know what he is talking about and he 
delivers it in an easy, folksy manner. He 
uses the apperceptive past tense in de- 
scribing the action instead of the hyster- 
ical present (Robinson slid, rather than 
slides, into second). Listeners appreciate 
this and they enjoy his anecdotes, collect- 
ed over a 21 -year major league career. 

When rain interrupts play, Hoyt talks 
baseball and tells stories, and people 
keep their radios turned on. One of his 
favorite subjects is Babe Ruth. The day 
Ruth died, his station called Hoyt in 


and he reminisced for three hours about 
his former teammate. 

Hoyt’s affection for baseball does not 
keep him from occasional sharp com- 
ment. “It’s remarkable,” he said recent- 
ly, “the control some of these pitchers 
acquire when they suddenly are giving 
an intentional base on balls.” A practice 
he frowns on is the manager-pitcher con- 
fab during a game. When Leo Durocher 
managed the Giants, he irked Hoyt with 
his frequent trips out to the mound. 
Hoyt summed up one of Leo’s games 
with, “Well, .the Giants won — by two 
runs and 12 conferences.” 

TIME TO SPARE 

Frank Mazzei went bowling in Roslin- 
dale, Mass, one day last week. He bowled 
steadily for 110 hours and 30 minutes 
and claimed a new marathon world 
record. Mazzei, 24 and an ex-Navy man, 



is ambidextrous; he bowled both righty 
and lefty, and he stayed awake six days 
and nights on his marathon. Further- 
more, he bowled rather well. He knocked 
down a total of 120,209 pins, made 115 
strikes, 2,903 spares, had a high single 
game of 216 and his average was 1 19. 

During his spree, Mazzei dropped 30 
pounds from his 220-pound frame and 
his waist shrank from 40 to 36 inches. 
His feet, however, got bigger and big- 


ger; he went from a size 10>/i shoe to a 
size 13. He wore out eight pairs of socks, 
three pairs of shoes and two scorekeep- 
ers. He used up six bottles of skin lotion 
on his hands. Yards of bandages and ad- 
hesive tape were wound around his feet, 
legs and fingers. “I developed some 
bruises,” he said, “but no cuts.” 

Every hour he took a 1 5-minute break 
to pour on lotion and eat. “1 was in a 
trance at times,” he said. “The second 
night and the third day were the hardest. 
But I was still picking up splits on the 
sixth day.” When he stopped he slept 
for four hours on a cot at the alleys, then 
went home and slept 12 more. 

One of his prizes was a year’s free 
bowling. 

NOW THE ABL 

The newest professional sports associa- 
tion, the American Basketball League, 
plans its debut this fall, with eight teams 
stretching from Pittsburgh to Honolulu. 
Players and coaches are being signed to 
contracts (some through raids on the es- 
tablished National Basketball Associa- 
tion), schedules are being drawn up, 
press agents are pouring preseason bally- 
hoo into newspaper offices. 

It is, however, difficult to take the new 
league seriously. The ABL was organized 
by Abe Saperstein, the voluble, energetic 
promoter and originator of the Harlem 
Globetrotters. Saperstein owns the ABL’s 
Chicago franchise and he is also the 
league commissioner. This is an impossi- 
ble situation — as if Charlie Finley could 
function properly as owner of the Kansas 
City Athletics and baseball commissioner 
as well. Over a 15-year period now, the 
NBA has demonstrated that, aside from 
team salaries, travel costs are by far the 
largest item of expense in the operation 
of a pro basketball team. This was true 
even when the NBA's teams were con- 
centrated in the eastern half of the coun- 
try; it is true today and some NBA teams 
are still struggling to meet those ex- 
penses. The new league is scattered over 

5.000 miles; the travel costs over a five- 
month season will be staggering. The 
NBA, with established stars like Bob 
Cousy and Bill Sharman, also discov- 
ered its salvation was the money it was 
able to persuade NBC to pay for televi- 
sion rights. Even today, when more than 

5500.000 of TV money are split among 
the eight teams each season, a few like 
Detroit and Cincinnati have trouble bal- 
ancing their books. The ABL has no tele- 
vision commitments. It will have difficulty 
getting any without top-grade players, in 

continued 
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It’s a pleasure 

A nice bath with Dial soap helps keep your spirits high for hours. 


You feel so safe from perspiration odor— for Dial with AT-7 removes 
skin bacteria that cause it. All this happens so pleasantly, too. 


That’s why people who like people like Dial. 



Aren’t you 
glad you use 
Dial Soap! 


{don't you wish everybody did?) 




SCORECARD continued 

the face of competition not only from the 
NBA but, in the first half of the season, 
from pro and college football. 

Saperstein’s creation would seem to 
have little hope of success. He is, how- 
ever, a superb salesman, an indefatigable 
hustler, the man who took a group of 
so-so Negro athletes, named them the 
Globetrotters and made them a prime at- 
traction from Moscow to Hollywood. 
We wish him luck. 

GO FAR, PAY CASH 

These are tough times for the pro foot- 
ball scout — mainly because of the rivalry 
between the AFL and the NFL. Recent- 
ly some scouts and coaches from both 
leagues were hoisting a few in a Buffalo 
bar and commiserating about what has 
become a sellers’ market. “Checks aren’t 
any good any more,” said a scout. “The 
big thing for the kids is the dough they 
can lay their mitts on. And twenties are 
better than fifties — a bigger bundle to 
hold.” Everyone nodded, and for the 
moment the AFL and NFL were in total 
agreement. “Pay them everything they 
ask the first time,” advised a coach. 
“Don't haggle. Every successive visit 
costs you more.” 

The talk turned to the way more and 
more pro teams, looking for a fresh ad- 
vantage, are adding college coaches to 
their sub rosa scouting staffs despite 
NCAA disapproval. “The head coach 
takes a pious attitude,” a scout said 
wryly, “but the assistant coaches are 
cooperative.” “But don’t ever send the 
check to his office,” cautioned a col- 
league. The group clinked glasses. 

A scout for the Houston Oilers told 
of a shattering experience. “When Mike 
Ditka of Pitt went to Honolulu to play 
in the Hula Bowl, I was planning Jo go 
to Hawaii also, just to remind him to 
stop off in Houston on his way home. 
But I was talked out of the trip, he flew 
from Hawaii to Chicago instead, and 
the Bears got him.” “These days,” sighed 
a coach, “you’ve got to be ready to go 
anywhere and pay anything.” The group 
clinked glasses on that too 

BETTER HOMES AND SAND TRAPS 

Golf and suburbia are being squeezed 
ever more tightly into the shrinking 
Lebensraum around our cities and they 
are apparently learning how to coexist. 
Perhaps the opportunity to fall out of 
one’s house onto a course for a fast nine 
or 18 holes compensates homeowners to 


some extent for the bombardment of 
roofs and the splattering of picture win- 
dows by hookers and slicers. However, 
there remain a few dissenters, and one of 
them, a Rye, N.Y. movie executive, took 
his case to the State Supreme Court the 
other day. His house happens to be 20 
feet beyond a green that has traps in 
front and a high bank behind it, encour- 
aging golfers to overshoot. Admittedly 
in a unique position, the movie executive 
complained that so many golf balls 
showered down on his property — es- 
pecially wood shots, because this is a 
long hole — that his 3-year-old daughter 
could be allowed out of the house only 
if she held her hands clasped over her 
head, while her baby sister, if unaccom- 
panied, was not allowed out of the house 
at all. When the children were in the 
yard, complainant or his wife had to 
hang around near by to listen for the 
thwack of club meeting ball and then 
scan the skies for the missile. 

Under a settlement arranged by law- 
yers for both sides, the club agreed to 
put up a fence 45 feet long and 20 feet 
high, plant eight large trees (for ftfr- 
ther protection) and supply screens to 
shield the windows. 

Since he bought the house in April, 
the movie executive has collected more 
than 40 golf balls that plunked onto his 
property. Oddly, not a single golfer has 
asked to play out from the yard. 

AGING PRODIGIES 

Samuel Reshevsky, who has been playing 
chess fairly steadily since 1 9 1 7, is current- 
ly engaged in what its sponsors call “the 
most eagerly anticipated event in U.S. 
chess.” He is playing a 16-game match 
with Bobby Fischer, aged 18, the U.S. 
champion, who started to play serious- 
Jy around 1951, or some 34 years after 
Reshevsky. To forestall any agitated 
queries about the outcome, it should 
be said at once that there is no hurry - 
the match will last until nearly the end 
of August. 

Whether or not there was an over- 
whelming public clamor for it, the match 
was certainly eagerly anticipated by Re- 
shevsky. Ever since Fischer edged him 
out of his place as the best American 
player in 1958, Reshevsky has been urg- 
ing match play rather than tournaments 
as a true test of comparative ability. Be- 
fore he and Fischer began playing last 
week, they had met six times in various 
tournaments, each winning one game 
with four drawn. 

When they settled down to the first 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DAWN BROWN. |g, 

comptometer opera- 
tor of Trenton, N.J., 
wheeled to senior la- 
dies' singles title for 
fourth straight year 
in U.S. Amateur Roll- 
er Skating at Detroit, 
teamed with Eunice 
Prokop, also of Tren- 
ton, to win the sen- 
ior ladies' pairs. 


bob seever of Mi- 
ami hung onto a run- 
away steering cable 
half the distance and 
fought rain squalls 
the other half, but 
won third straight 
Gold Coast power- 
boat marathon race 
at Miami, churned 
through the 124 miles 
in record 77.58 mph. 


MIMI KANAREK of 

Brooklyn, N.Y., un- 
sccdcd in women's 
eastern clay court ten- 
nis championship at 
Purchase, N.Y., won 
the title by defeating 
Sally Wilson of Scars- 
dalc,N.Y.6-3, 6-4, lat- 
er teamed with Isabel 
Troccolc of Bronx, 
N.Y. to win doubles. 


DICK SIKES, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas 
golf captain, gave his 
putting credit for vic- 
tory in Amateur Pub- 
lic Links golf at the 
municipal Rackham 
course in Detroit, de- 
feated John Molenda, 
a junior at. Detroit 
Tech, 4 and 3, in the 
36-hole final round. 


MARY REVELL, 23, 
Huntington Park, 
Calif, dental techni- 
cian, fought water 
temperatures as low 
as 37°, became first 
person to swim 7 Vi 
miles between Mack- 
inac Island and M ack- 
inaw City, Mich., 
completed the cross- 
ing in 7:28:57. 


TOM CURTIS, |4, Of 

Hingham, Mass., 
competed against 25 
youngsters in Nation- 
al Turnabout Asso- 
ciation’s junior sail- 
ing meet at Falmouth, 
Me., won the title 
with 71 Vi points, 2 Vi 
points more than sec- 
ond-place John Lally 
of Winthrop, Mass. 
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game in the current series in Manhattan, 
Reshevsky looked fit, calm, sunburned 
and even a little eager and excited. Nor- 
mally he plays with excruciating slow- 
ness, but this time he was quick and 
aggressive, making it transparently plain 
that the occasion was a major one for 
him. He played the kind of chess that 
has made him a world figure since he 
was 8 years old, thriftily hoarding mi- 
nute advantages that become consequen- 
tial in the end game, while Fischer seemed 
stunned by his intensity. Reshevsky won 
decisively. The second game was turn- 
about. Fischer had the older prodigy 
looking as dazed as he himself had looked 
the day before, and he won in 38 moves. 
They were both by then at top form, 
wary but aggressive, so the outcome was 
predictable: they drew the next game. 
After one more New York encounter, 
they are going to Los Angeles to play the 
next eight games, after which they will 
return to New York for the final four. 

The odds now favor Fischer, because 
he can play Reshevsky 's cautious kind of 
chess better than Reshevsky can play 
Fischer’s daring and adventurous sort. 
The high caliber of the chess suggests 
that the match should have been held 
long ago. It is doing both these hardened 
infant prodigies a lot of good. 

NO DEAL 

The proposed purchase of a controlling 
interest in Roosevelt Raceway by the 
owners of Yonkers Raceway has now 
been canceled, and a good thing, too. As 
we pointed out (SI, July 24), this bold 
move to establish a monopoly over har- 
ness racing's biggest market should never 
have been considered seriously in the 
first place. We trust that what was at- 
tempted overtly and discouraged by pub- 
lic criticism will not be accomplished 
covertly through dummy stock sales, 
and we urge the racing commission to 
be alert to this possibility. 

The principals in the proposed sale 
chose to announce its cancellation in 
full-page advertisements in New York 
newspapers. These were remarkable for 
unprovable flat — and self-satisfied — 
statements based on questionable logic, 
all designed to allow the managements 
of both raceways to bow out of the deal 
as gracefully as possible. Most of the 
explanations deserve to be ignored. One, 
however, should be so thoroughly re- 
futed that it never comes up again. 
That is the claim that monopoly control 
would somehow improve the quality of 
racing. The fact is that monopoly power 


means track management could set all 
the conditions for racing, including the 
amount of purse distribution, and horse- 
men would race under those conditions 
Of not race in New York. Competition 
protects the horsemen, the public and 
the sport generally. It must be preserved. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Don Meredith, Dallas Cowboys' quar- 
terback, upon discovering that pass- 
catcher Cleveland (Smiley) Jones is three 
inches shorter than Eddie LeBaron’s 5 
feet 7: "I hope I can hit him. I’ve been 
throwing to LeBaron, and you can’t 
hardly throw any lower than that.” 

• Gardnar Mulloy, 47 and a strong ad- 
vocate of open tennis, on a possible cure 
for what ails the amateur game: ’‘Ten- 
nis in this country should be controlled 
by a well-paid czar. Me or Billy Talbert 
or Jack Kramer has guts enough and 
know-how to handle the job." 

ELECTRONIC BASEBALL 

As seems eminently suitable in the Elec- 
tronic Age, the L.A. Dodgers are now 
using a walkie-talkie set to enable the 
bench to communicate better with the 
third-base coach and vice versa. If the 
practice catches on, and since history 
tells us there is an effective counterweap- 
on for every weapon, here’s how a bench- 
third-base conversation may sound in 
the near future: 

“Cherry Blossom, this is Ridge Pole. 
Do you read me?” 

"Ridge Pole, this is Cherry Blossom. 
I read you loud and clear.” 

“Cherry Blossom, this is Ridge Pole. 
I am getting static and your signal 
strength seems to be weak. Over.” 

“Ridge Pole, this is Cherry Blossom. 
Turn up your volume. Over.” 

"Roger. Coming in AOK now. This 
is Ridge Pole, incidentally. When are we 
going to get a man on base?" 

“Pretty soon. Signal Mountain Top to 
hit the first waist-high fast ball.” 

“Roger— wilco.” 

“Nice hit!” 

“Cherry Blossom, Mountain Top is 
rounding first — ” 

“I can see him.” 

“You want him to continue?” 

“This is Cherry Blossom. No." 

“Too late. Here he comes into third. 
You want him to slide? . . . Static is 
drowning you out. Cherry Blossom. . . . 
The Pirates are jamming us. Come in. 
Cherry Blossom. . . .” 

Mountain Top gets credit for a double, 
anyway. end 
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Puff -Away 

Foot Odor 



guard against 

ATHLETE’S FOOT 


ATHAPOWDER 


Atha-Powder is the 
day-long foot deodorant 
you've always wanted! It 
dries, cools, soothes 
tired feet, without stain 
or pain, leaves a pleasant 
odor ... and it combats 
recurrence of Athlete's 
Foot. Spill-proof con- 
tainer puffs powder just 
where wanted in shoes, 
hose, or on feet . . . eas- 
ily, economically. Use 
effective, exclusive- 
formula Atha-Powder all 
year ’round ... at home, 
away, at work or at play! 
At drugstores only, 98£ 


Now ■ Buy Skis Direct and SAVE $$ 


First opportunity for you to SAVE 
—buy HIGHEST QUALITY WATER 
SKIS direct from the manufac- 
turer at LOW, LOW PRICES, saving 
dealer mark-ups and selling costs. 
PREMIUM QUALITY WATER SKIS— 
Entirely handformed by master 
craftsmen — finest ash hardwood 
—most comfortable, durable bind- 
ings available. 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 

For 1 full year-replacement of 
broken skis for $4.50 per ski at 
any time thereafter. 

CONVENTIONAL COMBINATION 
MODEL 

List: S37.95. Direct c 
S 27.95 (postage paid 
BANANA COMBINATION MODEL 

(illustrated) 

List: $39,95, Direct. PfiCS tP YOU; 


n n 


S29. 95 (postage paid) 

Send check or money order to: 

Riverside Products Co. 

91 E. Seneca St., Ithaca. N . Y. 


Imported 
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\15urrbumer 

Bofbrdu 

Unchanged for over 300 years 

Original Beer lmp.& Dist.Co.Inc,, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ASSAULT ON 


O f all the records in sports, none is 
more honored, none more renowned 
than the 60 home runs Babe Ruth hit in 
1927. Since then many men have seri- 
ously attacked it, but for every June 
challenge there has been a September 
reckoning. Twice men have come close. 
Jimmy Foxx and Hank Greenberg each 
hit 58 home runs, Foxx in 1932, Green- 
berg six years later. No one has done 
that well since, but last week, as the sea- 
son moved into its second half, it began 


to look as if Ruth's record finally might 
fall. The challenge comes not from one 
man but two, Mickey Mantle and Rog- 
er Maris, teammates on the New York 
Yankees. 

Mantle and Maris, with 37 and 36 
home runs apiece, are currently running 
about 20 games ahead of the pace Ruth 
set in 1927. Mantle hit his 37th home 
run in the Yankees’ 92nd game. Ruth 
did not hit his 37th until the Yankees’ 
114th game. Such comparisons with 


If either Mantle or Maris hits 61 
home runs this season, will he 
break Ruth’s record? Herewith a 
straight answer to a hot question 

by WALTER BINGHAM 


Ruth's pace have always been deceptive, 
however, since Ruth hit so many of his 
home runs late in the season. After 123 
games of the 1927 season, Ruth had hit 
only 40 home runs, but in his last 32 
games he hit 20, 17 of them in Septem- 
ber. (Ruth’s late surge crushed his team- 
mate, Lou Gehrig, who was tied with 
Ruth 44-44 on Labor Day. Gehrig fin- 
ished with 47.) Any serious challenger 
must go into September with a cushion. 

Mantle hit his first home run this sea- 

conlinued 


son in the Yankees’ third game, and he 
quickly opened up an 8-1 lead over 
Maris, who didn’t hit his first until the 
Yankees’ 11th game. But in May Maris 
reduced the lead to 14-12, and in June 
he passed Mantle by hitting 15 home 
runs. Maris led Mantle by four at the 
All-Star break, but then Mantle rallied 
to take the lead. In a game at Boston 
last week Maris hit a home run to tie 
Mantle, who touched his teammate’s 
hand in salute and then hit a home run 


to regain his lead. This competition be- 
tween the two, even if friendly, should 
be beneficial to both players. Just as 
Roger Bannister needed Chris Chataway 
to help him break the four-minute mile, 
Maris and Mantle are an ever-present 
stimulus to each other. 

Last year they also battled each other 
for the home run title (Mantle won 
40-39) and at that timfc relations be- 
tween the two became cool. Mantle was 
the incumbent hero, a Yankee star for 


THE RECORD 




BABE RUTH The Babe was 32 when he hit his 60 home runs. 

6 feet 2 , 215 pounds He drove in 164 runs, had a .356 average, 138 

walksand 89 strikeouts. He used a 42-ounce bat. 


MICKEY mantle 
6 FEET, 200 POUNDS 


THE RECORD coni inued 

nine years. Maris was the new boy, 
brought to New York in a trade with 
Kansas City, and he stole much of 
Mantle’s glory with his early-season hit- 
ting. Both men are brooders and in- 
clined to sulk. They were outwardly cor- 
dial to each other, but it was not an easy 
relationship. This season they have ap- 
parently learned the secret of peaceful 
coexistence. 

The duel between the two Yankee 
sluggers has drawn capacity crowds dur- 
ing the team’s latest road trip. In Chi- 
cago, Baltimore (where both players lost 
home runs in a rained-out game), Wash- 
ington and Boston, the cheers for Mantle 
and Maris matched those usually re- 
served for the home-town heroes. The 
New York newspapers have devoted 
their blackest print to the home run bat- 
tle. mick 37, rog 36 one headline read 
last week. When Tony Kubek hit a sin- 
gle to drive home the winning run in 
extra innings, a headline reported yanks 
WIN, MARIS (35) SAVES GAME. A few 
days later John Blanchard pinch-hit a 
grand-slam home run with two out in 
the ninth inning to turn defeat into vic- 
tory, but Maris and Mantle, who also 


hit home runs, got top billing in most 
papers. Even Manager Ralph Houk was 
swept up in the excitement: he an- 
nounced that he was rooting for both to 
beat Ruth’s record and that if and when 
the Yankees clinched the pennant, he 
would move Maris and Mantle to the 
top of the batting order to give them 
more chances to hit. 

In the midst of all this excitement, 
Ford Frick, the commissioner of base- 
ball, last week made a formal statement 
on the subject. Because the American 
League is playing a 162-game schedule 
this season, he said. Babe Ruth’s record 
would not be considered broken if a 
player hit the decisive home runs after 
his club’s 154th game. It was a foolish, 
pathetic little statement, foolish because 
it makes so little sense, pathetic because 
it will be ignored. 

It was Frick himself who sanctioned 
the American League’s 162-game sched- 
ule, and if he had a statement to make 
regarding records that might be broken 
because of the additional games, he 
should have made it before the season 
began. Just why Frick picked 1 54 games 
is puzzling, too. It is true that the old 
schedule called for that number of games, 
but the Yankees of 1927 played 155 


games, since one game ended in a tie. 

Frick’s ruling, if it were followed, 
would lead to some bizarre situations. 
Here is one. Suppose Roger Maris hits 
61 home runs in 1 54 games while Mantle 
hits only 59. Then, in the next eight 
games. Mantle hits three home runs, 
Maris none. Mantle, with 62 home runs, 
becomes the home run champion, but he 
does not break Babe Ruth's record. 
Maris does, although he finishes second 
to Mantle. 

To make Mantle and Maris do in part 
of a season what Ruth did in an entire 
season is clearly unfair. A season is a 
season, no matter how many games are 
played, and if Mantle hits 61 home runs 
this year, the answer to the question of 
who has hit the most home runs in one 
season will be Mickey Mantle. Besides, 
no crowd watching Mantle’s 61st home 
run sailing out of the park will be talked 
out of the conviction that it has just 
seen a new record being set. 

It is not mere chance that Ruth’s rec- 
ord is in jeopardy this season. Expan- 
sion from eight to 10 teams has unques- 
tionably weakened the American League. 
There are 25% more pitchers in the 
league than last year, minor league pitch- 
ers by the old standard, and they are a 
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Mantle is 29 and a switch hitter. He has 37 
home runs (30 lefty, 7 righty), 86 runs batted 
in, 78 walks, 63 strikeouts and a .333 average. 


big help to the good hitters. Right be- 
hind Mantle and Maris in home runs 
are Harmon Killebrew with 30, Rocky 
Colavito, Norm Cash and Jim Gentile, 
all tied with 27. Last year Mantle won 
the home run title with 40, but anyone 
who hits 40 this year will finish out of 
the money. 

Expansion has also put two new ball 
parks in the league, Wrigley Field in 
Los Angeles and Metropolitan Stadium 
in Minnesota. Both are cozy little places 
with prevailing winds blowing out from 
home plate. As a result, the Angels 
and Twins, who are eighth and ninth in 
the American League, are second and 
fourth in home runs. Curiously. Mantle 
and Maris have hit only six of their 73 
home runs in those two parks, but with 
three games remaining in each, the parks 
may yet prove an important factor in 
breaking the record. 

Ruth's advantages 

Ruth, of course, played in a couple 
of cozy parks, too. In 1927 the Cleve- 
land Indians’ home was League Park, 
which had considerably smaller dimen- 
sions than today’s Municipal Stadium. 
Ruth hit his 10th home run there that 
year, a high fly that barely made it. 



ROGER MARIS 
6 FEET, 198 POUNDS 


“George actually blushed as he loped 
around the bases,” reported James R. 
Harrison of The New York Times. 
Sportsman’s Park in St. Louis, where 
the Browns played in 1927, has a much 
shorter right-field area than Municipal 
Stadium in Baltimore, where the Browns 
moved. And Fenway Park, where Ruth 
hit eight home runs in 1927, was al- 
tered in 1932; the right-field barrier was 
pushed back to where it is today. 

Ruth enjoyed several other advantages 
that are denied Mantle and Maris. In 
1927 batted balls that bounced into the 
grandstand counted as home runs in- 
stead of ground-rule doubles, as they do 
today. Baseball historians have examined 
each of Ruth's 60 home runs and are 
persuaded that none of them bounced 
into the seats. It really isn’t important. 
The point is that Ruth had the opportu- 
nity to hit a home run on the bounce. 
If two of them had bounced in, no one 
— least of all Ford Frick — would con- 
tend that Maris or Mantle need hit only 
58 home runs to tie the record. Maris 
this season has bounced two balls over 
the low right-field barrier in Yankee 
Stadium. In effect, he has been deprived 
of two home runs. 

Nor did Ruth face the hectic travel 


Maris is 26, has 36 home runs, 88 runs bat- 
ted in, 57 walks, 38 strikeouts and a .274 batting 
average. Both he and Mantle use 33-ounce bats. 


schedule Mantle and Maris do today. 
In 1927 games were played only in the 
afternoon — “when God intended man 
to play baseball,” some players say. 
Teams traveled by train and only as far 
west as St. Louis. Ruth never played a 
night game in Minnesota, rushed to the 
airport, caught a plane to Los Angeles 
and played another game the following 
night, as Mantle and Maris have. 

It is for such reasons that comparisons 
between players of different generations 
are senseless. The game changes. Rules 
vary, permitting one thing one year, 
preventing it the next. The bats get light- 
er, the gloves bigger, the fences move 
in and out. Babe Ruth’s record will be 
broken, if not this year, then next. No 
matter. 

What Ruth was to baseball in his 
generation no man can ever hope to 
duplicate. He needs no legislation to 
be remembered and honored, and this 
is the most unfortunate and unforgivable 
aspect of Ford Frick’s decision. Frick's 
attempt to protect the record, undoubt- 
edly well-intentioned, is an insult to 
the man who set it. Ruth was always a 
man to accept a challenge. He probably 
would be happy to spot Mantle and 
Maris a few extra games. end 
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VERY GOOD, VERY TIRED AND 
WINNERS ALL THE WAY 

Only the logistics were bad as the U.S. continued its successful 
tour of Europe, making friends, overcoming fatigue and adding 
victories in Stuttgart and London to the big Moscow conquest 

by ROY TERRELL 


I n eight days the U.S. track and field 
team competed in three international 
dual meets. Say it fast enough and it 
doesn’t sound difficult at all. A fascinating 
trip to Moscow, a brief stop in Stuttgart 
and then on to jolly England. But to the 
athletes concerned the 6,000-mile tour 
was comparable to running a relay race 
up a sand dune — not exactly impossible, 
but hardly a lot of fun. 

On six of the eight days the Americans 
were in competition, and on the other 
two they traveled. They ate unfamiliar 
food and slept too little in too many 
different beds. They spent interminable 
hours in airports or coiled like pretzels 
on buses, where their long legs did not 
fit. They walked too many miles down 
the streets of strange towns. Their laun- 
dry remained dirty, their stomachs stayed 
queasy and their wants went unanswered 
in three foreign languages, not the least 
puzzling of which was the English they 
found in London. They signed auto- 
graphs by the hundreds and shook a 
thousand outstretched hands. They ran 
on hard tracks and soft tracks, in sun 
and rain, and the real wonder was that 
three times they forced themselves to the 
thin, sharp edge of competitive readiness, 
and three times they won. 

As a show of athletic excellence under 
constant pressure and amidst trying con- 
ditions, the trip was an unqualified suc- 
cess. As a formal part of the cultural ex- 
change program among nations, its 
worth was evident too, if more difficult 
to assess because each stop along the 
way presented a different set of circum- 


stances and required different measuring 
standards. 

The Russians were fascinated by the 
Americans, curious about them and per- 
haps a little astonished. Where touring 
Russian athletes are closely supervised 
and remain much within their own 
group, the Americans spread out. They 
behaved in a pleasantly undisciplined 
way that must have been difficult for 
Russians to understand. No Russian 
team would ever make so much noise, 
argue so violently over card games or 
demand so much service in restaurants 
and stores. There was nothing improper, 
you understand. It was just that the 
ebullient Americans acted as if they 
owned the joint — behavior likely to dis- 
turb a regimented Muscovite. 

Ice cream at the Metropole 

Even more surprising must have been 
the sight of Cliff Cushman and Wilma 
Rudolph sightseeing together in Red 
Square or John Thomas and Pat Daniels 
eating ice cream in front of the Metro- 
pole Hotel. The Communist party line 
had been trumpeting that Negro athletes 
were a new kind of slave, competing un- 
paid for the prestige of the United States 
while fat whites sat back to reap the 
benefits. The only visible benefits to 
white members of the U.S. team were 
friendship and ice cream cones. 

In Germany the Americans ran into a 
tumultuous welcome. Hordes of auto- 
graph seekers surrounded the buses and 
hotels. The athletes were hounded on 
the streets and bothered at their meals — 


and they loved it. “I feel like Mickey 
Mantle,” said Jim Beatty. The interest 
of the Germans was due to several fac- 
tors. First, they admire Americans great- 
ly. They do not always like them, per- 
haps, but they admire them. Second, 
track and field is the biggest sport in 
Germany next to soccer, and German 
track stars are national heroes. So, too, 
are world record holders and Olympic 
champions from other countries, and 
the American team was loaded with 
these. So they signed autographs and 
answered questions and shook hands. 

By contrast, the American arrival in 
England had the impact of a damp 
sponge. Hardly anyone knew they were 
there. This is partly because London is 
already full of Americans at this time 
of year, and a few more, whether ath- 
letes, tourists or Campfire Girls, make 
little difference. Also, track and field 
ranks just a bit above bullbaiting in the 
British sporting spectrum these days. 
The English haven’t had many Roger 
Bannisters to get excited about of late. 
Yet 15,000 did come to White City sta- 
dium on Friday and 21,000 on Satur- 
day. Whether, finally, the tour’s achieve- 
ments were worth the effort only the ath- 
letes themselves can answer. But theirs 
was a performance to be proud of. 

In the one meet they had to win, the 

continued 


hurtling hayes jones, later to star in 
Stuttgart, gets jump on Russian foes in the 
stretch of his 1 1 0-meter-hurdle win in Moscow. 
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WINNERS ALL THE WAY continued 

Americans were tigers. They clawed and 
snarled and fought their way to victory 
over the Russians with a vicious inten- 
sity that must have stunned the 60,000 
Pravda subscribers in the stands each 
day and caused not a few to consider 
switching to The New York Times. 
Where were the soft and sedentary prod- 
ucts of the luxurious life of which they 
had read? Perhaps the Soviet citizens 
learned something. 

It is unlikely that either the Germans 
or British learned anything new, for they 
have known us well for a long time, and 
although the American team eased up 
visibly once out of Russia, it showed 
that even a tame old tiger is hardly a 
docile beast. Last week the U.S. team 
won in Stuttgart 120-91 and in London 
122-88. In each case the result was one- 
sided, and perhaps it was easy, but the 
U.S. athletes will never believe that, for 
by then the trip was getting tough. 

They continued to produce some 
smashing performances, however. Hayes 
Jones fled over the high hurdles to add 
two more victories to the one he had 
achieved in Moscow. He ran on two 
more winning sprint-relay teams, con- 
tributing a particularly fast opening leg 
to the Stuttgart victory, and that same 
evening he also ran the 100-meter dash, 
pushing Frank Budd all the way and 
beating Manfred Germar, Deutschland's 
fair-haired boy. 

Budd won all his 100s, whether at 
meters or yards, in convincing fashion, 
although Germar beat him in a photo 
finish at 200 meters. Jay Silvester swept 
the discus competition, throwing 193 
feet 9 Vi inches in London. Cushman 
hurled himself across the finish line to 
defeat Germany’s strong Helmut Janz 
at the end of a spectacular 400-rneter 
hurdle race, the heroics made necessary 
by a leg cramp that seized the blond 
North Dakota boy as he went over the 
eighth jump. 

On a wet track Ulis Williams ran a 
46.3 quarter mile, the fastest ever seen 
in Great Britain, to defeat Adrian Met- 
calfe in a stretch duel of fine 19-year- 
olds. Henry Wadsworth and John Uelses 
swept the pole vault everywhere. And 
although the women's team lost to Ger- 


winning wilma Rudolph, holding the 
baton high at moment of victory, reaches tape 
in record 400-meter relay at Lenin Stadium. 
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many 66-38 and to Great Britain 56-50, 
Wilma Rudolph and her amazing little 
red-haired teammate, Willye White, 
continued to wow them at every stop 
along the way. Wilma set a world record 
of 11.2 for 100 meters, pushed hard by 
Willye for more than half the distance, 
and Willye extended her American 
broad-jump record every time she went 
out. “Ralph Boston has been coaching 
me,” she said. 

Jim Beatty ran a 3:59.7 mile, notable 
for three reasons. He did it without the 
threat of Dyrol Burleson, who had in- 
jured a leg winning the half mile the 
night before: Beatty set the pace most of 
the way himself; and it was the first sub- 
four-minute mile this year in Great Brit- 
ain, where they invented the thing. 

At the longer distances, where Amer- 
ica has been notoriously weak, the U.S. 
team surprised even itself. George 
Young and Deacon Jones each won a 
steeplechase, John Gutknecbt raced off 
with the 10,000 meters in Stuttgart, and 
Max Truex, in finishing third to Eng- 
land’s Gordon Pirie, took seven seconds 
off Beatty’s American three-mile record 
of 13:28. Pirie finished two yards ahead 
of that barefooted British record holder, 
Bruce Tulloh, and set a new United 
Kingdom mark of 13:16.4. Truex, who 
had the effrontery to try and steal the 
race by bolting ahead with three laps 
left, forced the record pace. 

A pooped Budd 

But America's depth in her favorite 
events and her unplumbed potential in 
the rest are well known. What the U.S. 
team demonstrated so forcefully in the 
last half of that hectic week was that its 
athletes have considerable courage, too. 

By the time the team reached London 
it was very tired. Budd ran his slowest 
100 in years, a 9.7, and the White City 
track, which has been called the sprint- 
ers’ graveyard, was not entirely to blame. 
“I’m flat pooped out,” he said. Ralph 
Boston and John Thomas continued 
to win, but Boston finished the week 
almost two feet behind where he had be- 
gun and Thomas dropped more than 
four inches to 6 feet 10. Still, they won. 

It was the injuries and illnesses that 
hurl. Coach Jim Elliott found himself 
switching men around like a harassed 
Casey Stengel. Because John Fromm, 
his best javelin thrower, had a pulled 
muscle in his side, Elliott entered Dave 
Edstrom, a decathlon man, in the jave- 
lin in Stuttgart. He ran the other de- 
cathlon man, Paul Herman, in the 1,500 


meters because Jim Grelle had a bad 
cold. Jim Beatty ended up in the 800 
meters because Jerry Sicbcrt had to run 
a 1,600-meter-relay leg because Paul 
Drayton had a pulled muscle. 

Earl Young, the No. 3 quarter-miler, 
actually became a utility-man hero dur- 
ing the week. Originally scheduled to run 
only on the 1,600-mctcr or mile relay 
team, Young ran 400 meters once (win- 
ning in 46.5 over Germany’s Manfred 
Kinder), 220 yards once (finishing a 
tenth of a second back of two of the 
world’s fastest sprinters), on the sprint- 
relay team twice (anchoring two winners) 
and, of course, on the winning 1,600- 
meter-relay teams in Moscow and Stutt- 
gart. But after running two races in Lon- 
don with a strep throat and a fever of 
102°, Young finally quit. 

A second-string steeplechaser ran the 
5,000 meters, and a 5,000-meter man 
was pressed into running the 10,000 
meters. Bob Avant high-jumped with 
a twisted ankle. With Bill Sharpe in- 
jured, Cliff Cushman competed in the 
hop, step and jump, which is a long 
way from the 440 hurdles. Then Cush- 
man became ill, too, and ran his last 
hurdle race so weakened that he could 
only push Dixon Farmer to a photo- 
finish victory. Uelses won the pole vault 
in Moscow despite a swollen gland re- 
sulting from a black-fly bite. He was 
worse in Stuttgart, where he finished sec- 
ond. Finally, the infection had to be 
opened and Uelses was shot full of anti- 
biotics. So in London he vaulted again, 
just once, hitting 13 feet 9 inches, for a 
second place. That is the way the U.S. 
swept the pole vault in the three meets. 

Magnificent as the week’s performance 
was, no U.S. team should be subjected 
to such demands again. When Ameri- 
cans go abroad in the years ahead they 
should be furnished faster transportation 
and a less frantic schedule. One meet 
a week is maximum. Even the AAU 
must realize this now. 

The London meet ended the week 
but not the tour. Next comes Warsaw, 
where the competition will be fierce, and 
then fragments of the squad will go to 
Sweden and Noway. But they will be 
all right now. They will have a week's 
rest before the Polish competition, the 
team doctor has a fresh stock of medical 
supplies and Cliff Cushman is working 
on the hammer throw, just in case. It 
would be nice, when the boys and girls 
return to New York on August 2, if a 
few people were at Idlewild to cheer 
them. They have earned it. end 
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Go Round 


Even if she had not tangled her sulky’s 
wheel with that of a rival, the Europe- 
an trotting champion Kracovie (No. 
4) probably would not have won this 
race, but she might have pushed the 
remarkable horse that did win to a 
new world record. Barely defeated 
in the previous week’s Internation- 
al, the French mare was doing fair- 
ly well in last week’s Challenge Trot 
at Roosevelt Raceway until this mo- 
ment. Then, rounding into the stretch, 
she sideswiped America’s Silver Song 
(No. /), whose driver is shown here 
eying his wheel in concern. The mis- 
hap delayed both horses enough to 
let the U.S. 4-year-old Merrie Duke 
win the race in his own good time. 
Just 3/5 second off the world mark 
of 2:33, it was good time indeed. 


Photograph by Art Rickerby 
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Down to 
the Sea 


“Down to the sea in ships” is a phrase used in the Bible 
to describe sailing. It perfectly fits a recent moment in 
one sailor’s life. Shepperd Snaith was sailing his father's 
yawl Figaro III across the Atlantic when a huge wave 
broke over his quarter. He survived to tell the tale but 
only after a literal descent to the level of the sea itself. 


Photograph by Norris Hoyt 











Free Facial at 
the Fence 

Peggy Lockett looked pretty enough to please almost 
everybody at the start of the cross-country event in a 
one-day trial near Middleburg, Va. To please everybody, 
that is, but her borrowed mount. Tamer. Coming up to 
the third obstacle. Tamer, a perfectionist but no gentle- 
man, ducked his head and sent Peggy arrowing straight 
into a free facial, with the result pictured above. Peg- 
gy, by now something of a perfectionist herself, wiped 
off her mudpack, pulled herself together, remounted 
Tamer and sent him over the jump in proper form. 


Photographs by Howard O. Allen 
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WHAT’S 
SO FUNNY 
WITH 
PANCHO? 


A short-stemmed racket, for one thing. 
But it is only one aspect of the game 
tackled by Gonzales and hiscolleagues 


by REX LARDNER 



PANCHO REACTS DRAMATICALLY AFTER MISSING SLAM IN PARADISE TENNIS MATCH 


P ancho Gonzales, the world’s best 
tennis player, is ruefully belaboring 
himself in this picture because he has 
just belted a ball into the blue Atlantic 
off a place called Paradise Island in 
the Bahamas. And why has this hap- 
pened to Pancho? What is he doing 
with that sawed-off racket anyway? For 
that matter, what are Jack Kramer, 
Don Budge, Ellsworth Vines and sev- 
eral other stars who are not in this 
picture but are in Pancho’s predicament 
doing down there in the tropics, swat- 
ting around a ball that isn't even a ten- 
nis ball? 

The answer is that they are playing a 
game called Paradise Tennis, the tantaliz- 


ing joint invention of Huntington Hart- 
ford, 50-year-old heir to the A & P for- 
tune and owner of Paradise Island, and 
Wendell Niles Jr., the New York AC 
tennis champion. A racket-games en- 
thusiast, Hartford is a former member 
of the Harvard tennis and squash teams 
and is a formidable table-tennis player. 
He is also the founder of a handwrit- 
ing institute, is writing a book on art, is 
buildingan art museum in New York and 
is interested in extracting fuel oil from 
shale deposits in the Southwest. He owns 
the Huntington Hartford Theater in 
Hollywood and he wrote Jane Eyre, a 
play based on Charlotte Bronte’s novel. 
In 1949 he established a colony for art- 


ists, writers and composers at Pacific 
Palisades in California, and he is now 
launching a show business magazine 
called Show. And, of course. Paradise 
Tennis, which is why we are here. 

Paradise Tennis might possibly have 
been called Hog Tennis had it not been 
for the fact that Hartford changed the 
name of the island where he first played 
the game. He did that because he is 
changing Hog Island, now known as 
Paradise Island, into a tourist resort. 
When Hartford is done. Paradise Island, 
which lies a third of a mile off Nassau, 
will have a yacht marina, an amphi- 
theater, a golf course and a hotel. Up 
until recently, regular chariot races were 

continued 
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SOUP-ON-THE-ROCKS AFTER SPORTS 

New refreshing drink perks you up 

For Soup-on-the-Rocks helps to replenish the salt and liquid you’ve lost on the 
tennis court or golf course. Just pour Campbell’s Beef Broth straight from the 
can over ice. It’s a nourishing drink, yet low in calories. A refreshing drink that 
tastes good, too. When you come in from active sports, have this modem refresh- 
ment. You’ll like it and feel better for it. 


Beef Broth— M’m! M’m! Good! 




Service is of prime importance at every Cities Service station. In 37 
states and Canada, it is the policy of Cities Service to provide the 
motorist with the finest in service, finest in petroleum products, too. 



Research is important in the creation of both regular and premium 
gasolenes. Premium gasolenes, especially, are a blend of scores of 
ingredients, including basic high energy fuels, lubricants, cleansers, 
de-icers, vaporizers and many others, to power and protect your car. 


An exciting new name in 
automotive gasolene ... the 



for BIG Mileage! 
BIG Power! 

BIG Performance! 

Not bigger in quantity— but big 
in quality, big in the ingredients which 
produce BIG GALLON performance 
under every driving condition! 

Gasolene today is no simple liquid 
but is made up of many ingredients 
each of which plays its part in 
powering your car’s engine. 

The BIG GALLON, for example, 
provides all-weather starting, prevents 
power loss, promotes smooth operation, 
guards against stalling, corrosion, 
friction and wear. 

In fact, no gasolene today 
contains more power boosters 
than the Cities Service 
BIG GALLON. 

Get the BIG GALL 
for BIG mileage, 

BIG power, 

BIG performance. 


Out front 
in Quality . . . 
Out front in 
Service, Too! 







PARADISE TENNIS continued 

planned there. But the main feature 
right now is Paradise Tennis. 

Considering its newness as a game 
(for the past year about the only players 
have been Hartford and Niles), the first 
Paradise Tennis tournament had a stag- 
gering entry list. Vines, Budge, Gon- 
zales and Kramer were only the begin- 
ning — there were also a former national 
table-tennis champion, Dick Miles, who 
won the title nine times and is probably 
the best table-tennis player this country 
has ever produced; Althea Gibson; co- 
inventor Wendell Niles Jr., and myself. 
Hartford, unfortunately, was sailing to 
Europe on the Queen Mary at the time, 
but he checked in by phone from the 
radio room. James Wong Howe, one of 
the world's greatest cinematographers, 
was on hand to make movies of the 
game. 

Paradise Tennis is akin to both table 


tennis and tennis, with a little bit of 
tumbling thrown in. It is played on a 
table nine feet wide and 18 feet long 
(roughly the size of four table-tennis 
tables) and about 28 inches high. The 
surface is aluminum sheeting bonded 
to aluminum honeycomb and painted 
green. A foot-high net bisects the width 
of the table and a white line bisects it 
lengthwise. Tennis rackets with aborted 
handles are what you hit with, and the 
ball is white inflated rubber about the 
size of a tennis ball. 

The serve is like the table-tennis serve 
— the ball must bounce on the server's 
side before crossing the net. In both sin- 
gles and doubles the serve must land in 
the diagonally opposite court. After the 
serve a shot is good if it lands anywhere 
on the opponent’s side of the table. There 
is only one serve and you are never al- 
lowed to hit the ball before it bounces. 
Scoring is the same as in tennis. 

No sport for mollycoddles (among 


other things, the table gets red-hot under 
a tropic sun). Paradise Tennis is a game 
of restraint and discipline rather than 
naked power, an exercise in placement, 
tactics and spin. It is a scrambler’s game, 
with the player often contorting himself 
wildly to thrust his racket at the ball. 
One stroke — the lunging attempt to poke 
back a drop shot hit with plenty of back- 
spin — is a little like leaping on a live hand 
grenade to keep its havoc from spread- 
ing. The cry, “Oh, those table burns!” 
was heard frequently during the three- 
day tournament. 

I myself invented a shot (since deter- 
mined to be illegal) which involved fling- 
ing myself head first toward the net, as 
in a diving baseball slide, while holding 
onto the end of the table with my free 
hand so I could yank myself off it to hit 
the return shot (you can’t count on a 
spectator or your doubles partner to be 
quick-witted enough to roll you off the 
surface, and presumably if you are hit 

continued 
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PARADISE TENNIS continued 

with the ball while prone on the table, 
the point goes to the enemy). I know 
the shot is illegal because when Hartford 
called up from the Queen Mary I asked 
him and he Slid you have to keep one 
foot on the ground at all times. 

Themain thingabout thegamc, though, 
is that most of the time it is very risky to 
hit the ball hard. If you do, it generally 
goes off the table. With people like Kra- 
mer, Gonzales, Budge, Vines and Gibson 
around, everybody, of course, tried the 
“big game,” and in such cases the ball 
often would sail off down the road be- 
tween an arcade of palm trees, or out 
to sea. Occasionally there would be the 
cry of “Look out!" from a player, some- 
thing in the manner of a solicitous bean- 
ball pitcher warning a batter his head is 
in imminent danger. 

It proved, therefore, that the best 
strokes of the great tennis players — 
Budge's backhand; Vines’s, Gonzales' 
and Kramer's forehands; and myself, 
naturally, off both sides — could not be 
put to effective use. The net was too high 
or the table was too short. Nearly every- 
one but Niles began to rely largely on 
slices and chops. The ball was slow to 
react to topspin. 

This provoked considerable discussion 
— “You can’t hit it hard,” Don Budge 


cried out once in despair, “you just can’t 
hit it hard!" 

Toward the end of the first set in the 
doubles final Vines showed himself to 
be a real stoic. Racing after a short, 
sharp-angled shot by Gonzales, he al- 
most tore his leg off on a corner of the 
table. He said not a word, though some 
players hollered every time they got a 
little burn from touching the edge of the 
table while reaching for a drop shot. 
You might say that Paradise Tennis is a 
fun game but has aspects that are not 
entirely paradisiacal. 

Watching all this, analyzing my own 
play, 1 finally felt constrained to give the 
players some advice. “Let me tell you 
something about this game,” I told them. 
“I’ve played a certain amount of tennis 
and ping-pong [Miles winced] and my 
theory is you have to put a lot of the 
strings on the ball every shot. The longer 
the ball stays on the racket, the more 
control over it you have.” I then recom- 
mended to Budge that he choke up on 
the racket for better control. He never 
did. 

I was wiping my face off with a towel 
after a tough match later that afternoon 


when Hartford called up from the Queen 
Mary. Kramer was playing a match and 
the other players were swimming, so 
Gonzales was summoned to the phone. 
“Where the hell arc you ?” demanded 
Gonzales, who had spent most of the 
night playing backgammon. Hartford 
told him he was on the Queen Mary. 
“Oh, yeah?” said Gonzales. Wendell 
Niles Jr. got on the phone and said the 
tournament was going along great, with 
all four of the tables on the island in 
constant use. 

“Tell him about my match with 
Vines,” I said. 

“Vines beat Lardner,” Niles said, giv- 
ing me a perplexed look. 

“7-5, 7-5,” I reminded Niles, and the 
information was transmitted across the 
water. Then I got on the phone. Hart- 
ford’s voice was quite faint, but among 
other things he sa : d he had a Paradise 
Tennis table set up on the promenade 
deck of the Queen Mary with a net 
around it to keep the balls from landing 
in the ocean. He also mentioned he was 
going to buy the replica of the Bounty 
which Marlon Brando was using for his 
movie out in Tahiti when Brando was 


noteworthy competitors Wendell Niles Jr. (left), Dick Miles, Don Budge and 
Althea Gibson show various degrees of concentration during tournament play. Niles, the 
game’s co-inventor with Huntington Hartford, lost in the men’s singles final to Miles, who beat 
Budge in the quarter finals. Althea breezed through women’s singles without the loss of a set. 



through with it. “I’m going to anchor it 
off Paradise Island," he said. 

“Be sure to put a table on it,” I told 
him. 

The climactic match in the tourna- 
ment took place when Gonzales met 
Dick Miles in the semifinals. Though 
Gonzales had learned the game only the 
day before, his strokes were so stylish 
and his knowledge of spin so thorough 
that he was expected to win the tourna- 
ment. In the Miles match, Gonzales hit 
formful shots with plenty of spin and 
bite, showed fine anticipation and 
seemed determined to win. But every- 
thing he hit came back. The game de- 
veloped a pattern: Gonzales would loop 
the ball, chop it or put sidespin on it, 
varying his length — anything to confuse 
Miles, since he could not overpower 
him. But Miles, holding the racket short 
and hitting knifelike chops off both 
sides, seemed always to win the final 
exchange of their long rallies. The few 
times Gonzales belted the ball — to the 
excitement of the crowd — he lost the 
point. At one juncture late in the first 
set Gonzales muttered in despair, “It's 
like hitting against a board.” After los- 
ing the first set at love, he appeared to 
become disheartened, missing shots he 
would ordinarily have no trouble with. 
When he was down 4-0 in the second 
set, he abruptly changed strategy and 





bloopcd every ball back into the center 
of the court. This won him his first 
game, and the roar that went up from 
the crowd was deafening. 

However, Miles, a small, slight man, 
adjusted to the new pattern, swallowed 
the tacit rebuke, resisted the temptation 
to swat the setups and outlasted Pancho 
in long rallies to win the set 6-1. 

A victory for hypnotism 

Pancho later mentioned that the 
length of the rallies and the short inter- 
val of time between shots made him a 
little dizzy. Miles said that when he 
played table tennis he looked forward 
to long rallies because after a while he 
became “at one" with the ball. “It was 
a victory for hypnotism," a disgruntled 
Gonzales rooter said. 

It was not expected, however, that 
Miles would beat Wendell Niles Jr. in 
the finals. Niles had eliminated Vines 
and Kramer to reach the finals, while 
Miles’s other notable victory was over 
Budge. Niles had a formidable variety 
of strokes and a great familiarity with 
the game. In the past year the only per- 
son who had been able to give him com- 
petition was Hartford, and over-all 
Niles had won the most matches. 

The Milcs-Nilcs match started evenly, 
with each player holding service. As 
James Wong Howe's camera buzzed 
Niles topped, chopped, sliced and 
slammed, running Miles from corner to 
corner. Miles continued the pattern of 
placing the racket up by one ear or the 
other, cocking his head as he hit and 
knifing everything back. Little by little 
his consistency wore down even such a 
versatile player as Niles. After Miles 
won the first set 6-4 a case of what might 
be called the Paradise Tennis jitters hit 
its co-inventor. He began to wallop 
shots hard whether there was a mathe- 
matical chance of hitting the table or 
not. He hit one ball a mile high. Miles 
kept poking everything back with a 
deadpan expression and won the second 
set 6-0 for the singles championship. 

Althea Gibson, as expected, won the 
women’s title, beating Nelle Longshore, 
who is on the staff of Work! Tennis, 6-3, 
6-0. “The drop shot is the thing," Al- 
thea had announced when she hit her 
first few Paradise Tennis shots and that 
is what she mainly won with drop 
shots that bounced sideways and back- 
wards and were virtually unretrievable. 

Probably the most bizarre rally of the 
tournament took place when Gonzales 
and Kramer played a pair of Bahamians 



in a doubles semifinal. In the first set 
a ball was dumped short by one of their 
opponents. Gonzales, darting wildly up 
for it, lost his balance, whirled and fell 
down, landing on the table on the flat 
of his back. A leg gave away, causing his 
side of the table to sag at a 45° angle. 
As Kramer, with some difficulty, kept 
the rally going, Gonzales slid off the 
table, held it up with one hand and gave 
Kramer a little help with the other, 
meanwhile trying to kick the leg back 
in place. His team lost the point, but 
their opponents were through after that. 

Shortly after this match, when the 
table had been repaired, Gonzales and I 
played an exhibition against Miles and 
Niles. We were doing pretty well, but 
Gonzales, who was on my left, kept tak- 
ing shots off my backhand with his fore- 
hand. “No wonder they call this Hog 
Island,” I said; but Pancho didn't hear 
me. Maybe that's why we lost. end 
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THE RACE 
AGAINST 
THE BALL 

Baseball is man racing against a ball. 
It is a swift base runner scoring from 
first on a double, his desperate slide 
barely beating the shortstop’s fren- 
zied relay. It is an outfielder sprint- 
ing back toward the fence, overtak- 
ing a long drive. But, as the pictures 
on the following pages indicate, the 
race involves more than pure speed. 
There is also the final effort — a lunge, 
a dive, a stretch — that may, in saving 
a fraction of time, provide the differ- 
ence between a victory and a defeat. 


Two fielders converge 
on a bouncing ball over 
second. One makes a 
lunging barehand stop 
as the other swerves 
to escape a collision. 
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The runner grimaces from the ef- 
fort of his race, but the ball, aided 
by that graceful stretch, has won. 
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The runner, in haste to reach third, slides past it; the third 
baseman dives after him and, apparently, makes the put- 
out. However, the umpire, standing over them, disagrees. 



The on-deck man signals the runner to slide, and he does, 
hooking the plate with his toe. The umpire starts to call 
him out, unaware that the catcher has dropped the ball. 






The outfielder charges a sink- 
ing liner and, gambling, tries 





to make a diving catch. But he the ball is by him, rolling all the 
misses and tumbles, and now way to the wall for a sure triple. 
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Last fall George (Hunger, professor and director 


of physical education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, toured Europe to seek the answer 
to a disturbing question: Why are their young 
people tougher and stronger than ours? Now, in 
a letter to the director of President Kennedy’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, Munger proffers a 

CHALLENGE 
TO BUD 
WILKINSON 


Mr. Charles B. Wilkinson 

The President’s Council on Youth Fitness 

Washington, D.C. 



GEORGE MUNGER OF PENN WRITES OF FITNESS ABROAD 


Dear Bud: 

In the four months since you were called to Washington by the President to launch a program for help- 
ing Americans back to fitness, you have doubtless heard — more often than you care to hear it — that a 
great number of our youth are physically unfit. I’m sure you were as cheered as I was last week to read 
President Kennedy’s special message — based on your research and proposals — asking all schools and 
interested public agencies to strengthen their physical education programs. I strongly approve your 
concrete recommendations that the schools provide a minimum of 15 minutes’ vigorous activity every 
day for all pupils and give special attention to the more underdeveloped. It’s not my aim here, Bud, 
to tell you or the President how to do the job. However, last summer and fall 1 traveled in eight Euro- 
pean countries to try to understand why their boys and girls — as the President said last week — “have 
moved ahead of younger people in this country in their ability to endure long physical hardships, in 
their physical fitness and in their strength.” It occurs to me that soma of what I learned might be use- 
ful to you. Because most of all, I think — and I’ve been doing a lot of thinking on this problem — we 
need a fresh attack all around: the type of original thinking that you’ve applied as coach and athletic 
director at Oklahoma. 

Comparing what I know of our physical activity programs here with what I found in Europe, 1 con- 
clude that we in the U.S. have goofed, and goofed badly, in two respects. For one thing, we have let 
our facilities lapse. As you know, in this great, fat, rich country of ours, 72% of our 138,032 schools 
— public and private, elementary and secondary — have inadequate physical education programs. 
Yet physical educators in the U.S., like those throughout Europe, realize that young children are 
very receptive to physical exercise and easily converted into sports participants and enthusiasts. The 
trouble is that simply for lack of adequate facilities and proper athletic programs we are failing to catch 
them while they are young, as they do in Europe. 
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That’s bad enough, but what’s even worse is that we have somehow lost the very good, old idea 
that vigorous exercise — taking a workout, raising a sweat, bounding around, shaking up the liver — 
can be fun. We have become too sober and preachy on the subject of exercise — we have a surfeit of 
scolding lecturers expounding the cause of Fitness. We are plagued today with an even more grandiose 
and tasteless term: Total Fitness. Fitness totalitarian surrounded and captured the previous adminis- 
tration. Under President Eisenhower their nebulous program called for the attainment not only of 
physical fitness but social fitness, spiritual fitness and any other kind of fitness that came to mind, all 
of a drably moral sort. The program was unquestionably worthy (another dreadful fitness term), but it 
was so overloaded it sank from the weight of its own utopianism. There was no fun in it — and fun, I 
am positive, is the chief solution to this whole dilemma. 

In my opinion, those most to blame for the sorry condition of the American youngster are physi- 
cal educators such as myself. Few in our field have done enough practical and imaginative thinking 
for several generations. We have failed to overhaul our programs and devise new and interesting ones. 
The most interesting and workable and successful physical education program of this generation has 
been the Little League’s, in which one million small boys now participate. But where were our phys ed 


people in the Little League? The Little League was conceived 
and put over by fathers and mothers. Physical educators 
had very little to do with it, and I suspect that the parents 
dreamed up the Little League and got it rolling because they 
felt we educators had failed to provide good programs for 
their kids at grade school level. 

But parents, too, have to share the blame: for not demand- 
ing the right kind of program loudly enough; or for helping 
to institute the wrong kind. Not long ago one of our suburban 
villages here in Philadelphia debated with itself over whether 
to spend money on a playground and a physical instructor 
for its communal school or to hire a psychiatrist to feel the 
kids’ little noggins for them. The school authorities, the PTA, 
all the adults involved, were represented in the debate. After 
hardly any argument it was moved and carried to spend the 
money on psychiatry. Lord knows, I've nothing against psy- 
chiatry, providing it’s good psychiatry and providing its need 
is indicated. But if that wasn’t a defeatist attitude on the 
part of a community I can’t think of what else you’d call it. 

Four years of physical education used to be compulsory for 
all undergraduates here at Penn, but we reduced it to one year 
because the calisthenics bored the students into an almost 
unanimous so-what attitude. We now give them sports and 
games that they enjoy. Last summer at Moscow University 
1 saw a calisthenics class of about 200 working out. The stu- 
dents were loafing and dogging it exactly as our students here 
at Penn used to do. In that instance the Russians were about 
a hundred years behind their own program. 

In the past century, while we in the U.S. have invented a 
number of new ways to help us stay young, the British have 
been playing the same old games. We have the breadth of a 
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CHALLENGE continued 

continent to play on, and they have only a small island. Yet, 
as others have found and as I confirmed for myself last sum- 
mer, the British children are in better shape. Why? 

In the first place, they’ve never forgotten the all-important 
catch-'em-young principle. As the British see it, almost any 
game will do to start youngsters off; even drop the handker- 
chief has its values. At the age levels that correspond to those 
of the American junior high and high schools in Britain 
we see the games-for-fitness principle at its best. The Britons' 
games are by no means a privilege of those who can afford 
to play on the fields of Eton; they are now for youngsters 
of every economic bracket. 

Early last fall I attended quite a few Rugby matches in 
Britain, and at nearly every school I 
visited not only would its first team 
be playing the day’s opponent, but so 
would its others — down to the sixth, 
seventh and eighth teams. That kind 
of participation went on in all sorts of 
sports throughout the academic year, 
and with intramural matches thrown in. 

The entire school brilliant boys, sen- 
sitive boys, boys who loathed sports, 
every boy on the rolls with two sound 
legs regularly played some game in 
season. 

In our Inter-academic League here in 
Philadelphia wehavesports-for-all pro- 
grams modeled after the British, and so 
do most private schools in this coun- 
try. But private schools are only a drop 
in the American secondary education 
bucket. In the public high schools that 
most of our youth attend varsity sports 
play a rip-roaring part. But do the pub- 
lic highs have sixth, seventh and eighth 
teams? No, yet they should have if 
we’re ever going to get our kids up to 
European standards. 

We tend to be too varsity-minded; we 
don’t do enough over here for the also- 
ran and the dub. In Europe generally, 
and in Britain particularly, the also-ran 
is fostered and the duffer is cherished. It’s every bit as glorious 
to make the varsity in England as it is in this country, but 
if you don’t make it, there’s provision for you to compete 
against others on your own ability level. The British have 
learned to enjoy winning without losing sight of the capital 
importance of participation. 

Underparticipation, then, is the prime cause of our under- 
fitness —that's as obvious as the flab in Junior’s muscles. 
The basic remedy is equally obvious: more participation. 
But how do we get it? By putting fun back into the physical 
programs in our public schools and by making provision for 
the nonathletic youngsters to share it. What we need are 
more mediocre scatbacks having a bang-up time on the sev- 
enth team. 

Another thing we could learn from the British is a tech- 
nique they’ve devised for completely changing the age-old 
so-what attitude toward mass calisthenics. They’ve taken the 
mass out of it. This technique, known as Circuit Training, 


was first contrived at Leeds for university students who want- 
ed exercise but didn't have time for organized sports. It is 
now spreading all over the British Isles and is being prac- 
ticed by large sections of the population, including accom- 
plished athletes. The root idea of Circuit Training is pro- 
viding motivation —motivation for the trainee to compete 
against himself. 

How does it work? After an initial diagnosis by the instruc- 
tor, a few exercises are prescribed. Each of these exercises can 
be scored. The trainee keeps score for himself and is urged 
to depend on the instructor as little as possible. The trainee 
is in charge of his own progress, and because he keeps his 
own score, he has tangible results that he can believe in. 
His profits, in a sense, are real, so he is far less likely to 
develop a so-what attitude and dismiss the whole program 
as a bother and a bore. 

Though capable of great variation 
and elaboration. Circuit Training is 
basically simple, inexpensive, applica- 
ble to both sexes and all ages from 5 
up, and stimulating to boot. This Brit- 
ish program could be adapted easily 
to our needs. 

Needless to say, they don’t have 
much so-what trouble in the Soviet 
Union. A totalitarian government has 
an immense advantage over a democ- 
racy in being able to enforce compul- 
sory physical training from the day 
nurseries to the Ph.D. level. The Sovi- 
ets can put an athletic director in every 
nine apartment houses and an athletic 
club in every factory. 

Our government, of course, does not 
and cannot enforce such things, and 
I would not cite the Russians here, Bud, 
if I considered enforcement to be the 
prime virtue of their program. But the 
plain fact is that the enthusiasm they 
have generated for sports exceeds any- 
thing that could ever be born solely 
of force, and it is this enthusiasm, I 
think, that accounts for much of the 
good showing the Russians have made 
in various world arenas. 

Their participation figures, for instance, are astounding. 
The competitors in the annual track and field championships 
at the Lenin Central Stadium in Moscow each summer are 
the best of 20 million athletes who have competed in local, 
district and regional meets throughout the 15 Soviet repub- 
lics. In the parade in Moscow on November 7 (which cor- 
responds to our Fourth of July), 1 saw a turnout from one 
factory of 37 hockey teams. Enforcement doesn’t produce 
that kind of participation; enthusiasm does, and fostering 
enthusiasm. 

In addition to the usual outdoor appointments, the Lenin 
Central Stadium in Moscow has an indoor track, rooms for 
boxing, wrestling and fencing, a big gymnasium for boys and 
girls, two restaurants, two movie theaters and a 400-room 
hotel built under the seats in the stands. The stadium is jump- 
ing every day of the year; if it’s too cold outside, the athletes 
go inside. This section of Moscow around the stadium might 
be called Sports Suburb, for it also contains a stretch of the 
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THE LETTER'S AUTHOR 

For 25 years, since he saw action him- 
self as a football halfback and as an 
accomplished decathlon performer, 
George A. M unger has been preoccu- 
pied with the cause of fitness. After two 
seasons as track and football coach at 
Philadelphia's Episcopal Academy, he 
served five years as freshman football 
and track coach and sixteen years as 
varsity football coach at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. For the past seven 
years he has been professor and direc- 
tor of physical education at Penn, also 
supervising intramural athletics for non- 
varsities and also-rans. In the summers 
Munger directs Camp Tecumseh, a bosky 
stronghold of fun and fitness in Center 
Harbor, N.H. To keep himself in con- 
dition today, at age 51, Munger de- 
votes his leisure to equestrian sports 
and taking care of his own two horses. 
It was after attending the Rome Olym- 
pics last summer as a member of the U.S. 
Equestrian Committee that he took off 
on an eight-country tour to find the 
answers that might help American youth 
back onto the proper road to fitness. 
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NEW KODAK ZOOM 8 REFLEX CAMERA 


Now! Push a button to zoom your movies! 


Now you can add new drama and 
new pace to your movies. For now 
you can zoom — the way the experts do 
— Just by pushing a button on the 
Kodak Zoom 8 Reflex Camera ! And 
without taking a single step! 

This remarkable 8mm camera has 
a reflex viewfinder, so you see your 
picture zoom — right in the viewfinder 
— exactly as the lens sees it. 

Instantaneous action 

One moment you’re shooting a gon- 
dola that seems halfway across the 
Grand Canal. Next moment, you’ve 


zoomed in close enough to step 
aboard ! The action is smooth, in- 
stantaneous. The same button that 
operates the camera also zooms the 
lens. Or you can zoom manually. 

The electric eye of the Kodak Zoom 
8 Reflex Camera sets the exposure 
for you automaticallv. And when there’s 
not enough light to make good movies, 
the camera tells you so. For special 
effects or unusual light conditions, 
you can lock the electric eye at any 
indicated exposure. 

Here are other outstandingfeatures: 
An automatic-reset footage indicator 


tells you exactly how much film is 
left. You take 15 feet of film at one 
winding — well over a minute of shoot- 
ing. Extremely easy loading, too. 

An outstanding value 
You really should see this superb 
camera firsthand. Hold it. Zoom it 
automatically, zoom it manually. See 
the electric eye. See all the advances 
and refinements that make the Kodak 
Zoom 8 Reflex such an extraordinarily 
fine movie camera. It’s priced at less 
than £200, or as little as $20 down at 
most dealers’. See your dealer for 
exact retail price. 



This is what you see as you zoom. This is what you’ll sec on your screen. Because you actually view through the lens! 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. change without notice. 

SEE KODAK'S "THE EO SULLIVAN SHOW" AND "THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET" 
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For People Who Like to Have Fun SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Is the Perfect Gift Package 


Most of the people you know have a bit of the sport 
in them, whether they stand in the sun or sit by the 
TV set . . . whether they play sports, watch sports, 
or just talk the game now and then. 

That’s why SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is a natural 
gift (on almost any occasion) for almost everyone: 
old friends . . . new acquaintances . . . relatives . . . 
business associates — and their families. 

For SI is a friendly way to share the fun of all 
sport and the outdoors ... a welcome “thank you” 
and “best wishes” 52 times a year. Each issue, every 
week, brings color, information, good reading and 


seeing for the whole family — with broad variety and 
the kind of fine writing and photography that have 
made SPORTS ILLUSTRATED famous. 

So when you need a tasteful gift, why not send 
something you know and enjoy yourself. Just fill out 
the coupon below, detach and mail it. (Or, if you 
don’t use it now, save it for the next occasion.) A 
handsome card will be sent to announce each gift, 
hand-signed as you direct. And billing later, of course. 

Sports Illustrated 

540 “NORTH MICHIGAN AVE N U E , CH I CAG O II, ILLINOIS 


Please send a year of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to: 


Sign gift card "From. 


til 1 — 

gift card “From 

send my bill (just $6.75 for each gift) to: 





CHALLENGE continued 

Moscow River where oarsmen work out, a formidable ski 
jump, a large skating rink, tennis and basketball courts and 
the world’s largest outdoor fresh-water swimming pool. 

I had a swim in this magnificent pool, which is circular in 
shape and divided into segments like a pie, and here’s what 
I saw going on simultaneously: a water-polo match, a 50- 
meter straightaway race, an entire swimming team practicing, 
a lot of recreational swimming, and, in the center of the pie, 
divers using springboards and platforms. The pie is surround- 
ed by a circular pebble beach, and back of that are the locker 
rooms. On the October day I was there it was snowing a little, 
the air was 28°, but the pool temperature was 78°. How to 
get from locker to pool without freezing while crossing the 
beach? The architects solved that one by providing channels 
filled with warm water and extending from the pie like spokes. 
You got into the channel nearest your locker and swam to the 
pool. At the pool proper there was a glass door with its bot- 
tom six inches below the channel’s surface; when you reached 
it you merely ducked under the glass and were in the pool 
itself. 

Regardless of how we differ from the Russians politically, 
nobody in physical education can help being impressed by 
their facilities and by what they have accomplished by foster- 
ing enthusiasm for competition. Sport plays a strong part in 
the Soviet Union’s plans. A Russian Master of Sports — a 
male or female champion, world-record breaker or Olympic 
winner — is a public hero whose status far exceeds that of any 
American athlete, amateur or professional. 

Of all things I saw in Russia, what impressed me most by 
far was the enlistment of their best brains, particularly medi- 
cal men, to do research in physical attainment and possibili- 
ties. Two incidents will always stick in my mind. 

In Moscow the very pleasant lady from Intourist who 
guided me around had a lovely 7-year-old daughter who was 
trying out for the ballet. They were kind enough to ask me 
to the tryout. There were two dozen other little girls com- 
peting, and a 50-piece orchestra was in the pit. The Intourist 
lady’s little girl topped her performance with a free exercise 
routine, which was so good that the jury of ballet experts 
said that she had remarkable grace and rhythm and musical 
ear. They gave her a resounding O.K. 

Then the child had to face a medical jury, which made all 
sorts of measurements and tests on her and ended up with an 
estimate of what she would be like in 10 years. They finally 
ruled that, though she was unquestionably gifted, her neck 
would be too short for a varsity ballet dancer. They strongly 
urged her to become a gymnast, predicting a brilliant career 
for her in that sport. The mother and the child weren’t in the 
least disappointed by the turndown; it would save heartbreak 
after 10 years of hard work and dreaming. They both imme- 
diately began thinking in gymnastic terms. 

At the Lesgaft Institute of Physical Culture in Leningrad, 
the Russians’ top training school for coaches and physical 
culturists, I had the pleasure of seeing the beautiful Larisa 
Latynina, the gymnastics gold medalist at the last two Olym- 
pics. Though she was working on the uneven bars, one of the 
most spectacular events in women's gym competition, she 
wasn't at what might be considered optimum eyeful condi- 
tion. Her lovely chassis was covered with bulbs, electrodes, 
ammeters and every other kind of measuring device; on her 
head she was wearing what looked like a football helmet, and 


from it burst an explosion of wires. I was told that top-level 
technicians were trying to get a better understanding of what 
made her tick the way she did, so that future athletes could be 
more efficiently evaluated and more scientifically coached. 

When I got to Finland and Sweden I was cheered to find 
that research in physical attainment and possibilities was by 
no means a Communist monopoly. The Finnish and Swedish 
biologists, for instance, are investigating thech: omosomes of 
championship athletes to see if there is anything special about 
them. In Helsinki at the Institute of Industrial Hygiene, which 
was helped at the start by a grant from The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, they were investigating fatigue, the use of drugs in ath- 
letics, diet and techniques for predetermining athletic careers 
— whether a youngster should go in for swimming, skiing or 
long-distance running, and so on. The Swedish scientists in 
Stockholm were also busy in these fields. 

In both countries I saw a number of specialized 20th cen- 
tury devices that had been further specialized for use in sport. 
There was a racing kayak with electric eyes to record the 
strength of paddle strokes on revolving drums, and the craft 
was kept on course by beamed radar. This electric-eye, ro- 
tating-drum gimmick could also be applied to racing shells; it 
would show, for instance, if a 180-pound oarsman were pull- 
ing only 160 pounds’ worth. Another item that appealed to 
me was a walkie-talkie radio no bigger than a pea, which was 
used for giving directions to soccer players and slalom racers. 
(It should also appeal to Paul Brown of the Cleveland Browns 
football team.) In Helsinki I sat in the stands with Armas 
Vaiste, the Grand Old Man of Finnish track. Some of his 
distance runners were equipped with cathode-ray devices, 
which could communicate their heartbeats to Vaiste up in 
the stands. When a runner’s heartbeats slowed down, Vaiste 
would wave a towel, and the runner would start to sprint. 
It was pretty spooky. 

How much of American science is this interested in physical 
attainment and its possibilities? I know that there have been 
many individual research projects, but have they been coor- 
dinated? Are the findings of the Space Administration’s med- 
ical and biological specialists on the care and feeding of astro- 
nauts pertinent to the nation’s physical condition? I’m not 
talking about the production of 70-foot shotputters and scat- 
tier scatbacks; I’m thinking of our whole society. For exam- 
ple, industrial fitness and fatigue are something that would 
benefit by such research. The Government could conduct it, 
or a large university could lead the way. We could do it here at 
Penn, for we have a wonderful medical school and eminent 
personnel in every branch of scientific knowledge. 

Before signing off, I’d like to ask about camps. The Rus- 
sians have athletic camps all over the country and send kids 
with sports talent to them from the age of 14 to 18. There 
they are supervised by first-rate coaches and “pretested” by 
competent medical personnel. I’m not suggesting anything 
that elaborate for us, but has there been any thought of fixing 
up the old CCC camps or abandoned Army posts to be 
used in that program of yours? Give a flabby kid of 1 1 or 1 2 
two months of concentrated physical programs, and he can 
knock physical fitness tests over the center-field flagpole. 

That’s the kind of kid we wouldn’t have to worry about any 
more. I know that's the kind of kid you’d like to see more of. 
In that spirit. Bud, I wish the very best to you and the program 
— and don’t forget the fun. 

As ever, 
George M unger 
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boxing / Huston Horn 


Fast talk and 
a slow fight 

A brash young Olympic champion gets 
his eighth straight professional 
victory, but shows little flair and less power 



CASSIUS CLAY'S LONG RIGHT MAKES ALONZO JOHNSON RETREAT 


C assius MarcellusClay Jr., the 19-year- 
old Louisville fighter who won a 
gold medal in last summer's Olympics, 
is, by his own reckoning at least, just 
marking time until he disassociates 
Floyd Patterson from the heavyweight 
championship of the world. But by the 
reckoning of the syndicate of million- 
aires which is managing him, Cassius 
is going through a training program de- 
signed to teach him his business while 
keeping his record as unblemished as his 
youthful features. Last week in his home 
town he fought his most formidable op- 
ponent yet, Alonzo Johnson, and though 
he won the decision after a drab 10 
rounds — his eighth straight professional 
victory — confident Cassius got a glimmer 
of how much he has to learn. 

“I have got me a secret weapon,” said 
Johnson, 26, whose birthplace is Mis- 
sissippi, whose home is Pittsburgh and 
whose career is over the hill. He said it 
starkly and without drama — Alonzo 
Johnson is no man for sly inflections and 
cunning winks — the day he arrived in 
Louisville. And with that he went off 
into hiding with his secret, sharing it 
only with Bob Baker, a retired heavy- 
weight turned trainer, and Mike Bazzone, 
the manager who gives the impression 
that his patience with Alonzo Johnson 
is running out. 

■'Well, ain’t that something?” said 
the irrepressible, impish, cocksure and 
sometimes utterly unbearable Cassius 


when he heard the news of the hideaway 
workouts. “I think,” Clay said, “that 
Johnson's secret weapon is something 
that will keep him from flying out of the 
ring when I hit him. But don't worry. 
I’ve got two secret weapons. One I calls 
my left. One I calls my right. 

“Am 1 scared of getting beat by John- 
son?” he inquired rhetorically. “Let me 
ask you this: If a man intends to buy a 
Lincoln Continental next month, does 
he worry about the cost of a Ford to get 
him around in the meantime? Floyd 
Patterson is the Lincoln and Johnson is 
the Ford that will help me drive down 
to the showroom." With that he sched- 
uled a postfight victory party. 

Quotes and a Cadillac 

Up from his Miami training grounds 
at the beginning of the week, Cassius 
characteristically treated the business at 
hand as a lark. Between the interruptions 
that daily roadwork and drills imposed 
he made television appearances (“I will 
systematically eliminate Alonzo John- 
son,” he told one audience). He granted 
repeated interviews to sportswriters 
(“I’m the best friend a reporter ever 
had because I always give good quotes, 
changing them around so everybody gets 
a fresh one”). And he took occasional 
arm-waving rides around town in the 
triumphantly pink Cadillac he got last 
fall when he turned pro. 

On the day of the fight, exercising 


a new and fast friendship he has recently 
made with money, Cassius strode out of 
the Sheraton Hotel, returned with a SI 10 
pair of binoculars (he used them later 
that night to pick his mother out of the 
fight crowd) and a $95 book-sized tran- 
sistor radio-phonograph (he used it im- 
mediately to astonish friends lounging 
in his eighth-floor hotel room). “My 
only comfort," said Angelo Dundee, 
Clay’s trainer, “is that I have him here 
under my nose.” Even so, Dundee looked 
disgusted. He also looked helpless. 

One floor below, meanwhile, Alonzo 
Johnson had put his sad and battered 
head upon a pillow and gone to sleep. 
With 26 pro fights behind him and only 
two wins in the last eight, not even the 
prospect of being on national television 
could excite him. 

Next door, relaxed and recumbent 
upon another bed. Trainer Baker as- 
sessed Cassius Clay. “Let him talk, let 
him talk, Clay still looks like an ama- 
teur, still is an amateur,” said Baker. 
“Alonzo has been ranked sixth in the 
heavyweight division. He’s got nothing 
to worry about. Clay sparred with Alon- 
zo down in Florida this spring and he’s 
got the idea he had Alonzo going. Well, 
the truth is, Alonzo was toying with him, 
didn't want to hurt the kid, you know. 
Oh, they say Clay is great, but I don’t 
see it that way.” 

Back upstairs, Cassius Clay claimed 
there was no other way to see it. “I got 
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to win tonight,” he said, while a friend 
dabbed white polish on his shoes. “I 
talk too much to lose.” 

If Johnson had in fact been toying 
with Cassius last spring during that spar- 
ring session, he had no intention of 
showing consideration for Clay’s youth 
and unproved talent now. Handicapped 
by a shorter build and reach, it was 
Johnson’s plan and his only secret to 
press hard upon Clay, to concentrate 
his punches in the midsection and sides 
and to build up points. “We don’t intend 
to box fancy,” Baker had said. '"We in- 
tend to fight, period.” 

But as the fight began before a crowd 
of 5,000, Clay showed Johnson he was 
as fast with his hands as he was with his 
tongue. Johnson, his face stamped with 
a resolute grimness that did not vary 
for 10 rounds, stalked Clay, trying to 
pick off his left jabs and repeatedly for- 
getting the flicking right hand that Clay 
frequently used for his lead. Only during 
the few times Johnson could back Clay 
against the ropes was his body attack 
effective, and Cassius, though fighting 
with caution and without notable vigor 
or enthusiasm, continued to build points 
with his jabs. 

The little excitement the fight had was 
compressed into the 10th round when a 
tiring Clay (this was his second 10-round 
fight) apparently caught his second wind, 
reducing Johnson to a sagging heap 
against him. The upshot was a unani- 
mous decision for Clay. 

Cassius was not hurt by Johnson, he 
said later, but he was troubled at times 
that he was doing so poorly against the 
attacking Alonzo. He had openings to 
spare, but not the technique to take ad- 
vantage of them. The crowd shared his 
dissatisfactions. “Take away his pink 
Cadillac,” someone roared. 

For a prizefight it didn’t amount to 
much, but for the work of a 19-year-old 
barely out of the amateur ranks against 
an older, wiser man it could have been 
far worse. “He don’t have it,” Alonzo 
said of Clay, an admittedly curious re- 
mark for a beaten man lying supine on 
a rubdown table with an ice bag over a 
closing left eye. 

But if Alonzo is even partly right, 
Cassius better get it quick. No sooner 
was the Louisville fight over than a 
matchmaker was talking to Dundee 
about a September fight for Clay against 
Alex Miteff, whose background includes 
fights against top heavyweights. Dundee 
didn’t look overjoyed. “Yeah, man, 
bring him on,” said Cassius Clay, end 
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NEW QUINSANA 

Triple-Action Powder 

SOOTHES IT AWAY 
PAINLESSLY! 


o 


Frees feet from itch and 
Medication quickly helps 
heal raw cracks. 



© Destroys athletes foot fungus 
painlessly— never burns 
inflamed tissues. 

© Blocks return of athletes foot. 




Don’t burn open cracks or raw itching 
skin with painful liquids. Soothe away 
athletes foot torment with cool, 
Quinsana Powder. Itch stops. Cracks 
heal. Quinsana helps stop spread of 
athletes foot fast, blocks its return 
when used regularly. Kills odor- 
causing bacteria, too. So get new, cool 

QUINSANA by MENNEN © 



HELP MILLIONS 
OVERSEAS 

THROUGH YOUR FAITH — 

HERE’S HOW! 

Every minute of every day millions of 
hungry and homeless men, women and 
children overseas are helped by Americans 
through their religious faiths. In their Over- 
seas Aid Programs they provide food, 
clothing, shelter and job opportunities for 
those who need them. 

You can help, too! Support the Overseas 
Aid Program of your faith. Give generously ! 

PROTESTANT— One Great Hour of Sharing 
CATHOLIC— Bishops’ Relief Fund 
JEWISH— United Jewish Appeal 

Published as a public service in cooperation 
with The Advertising Council. 



The nicest things happen to people who carry 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

A, TRAVELERS 
OCHECKS E. 


New - 16mm SOUND FILM IN COLOR 

9th CANADA CUP 

See SAM SNEAD In Sensational Play 
Against Top Pros From 32 Countries 
At Beautiful DORADO BEACH GOLF COURSE 

Now Available For Club Bookings 

Write or Phone Bill Gifhenj - PL 7-6600 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL FILMS INC. 

723 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y 
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HORSE RACING/ M. R. Werner 


Horse of the year — again 


Turning on his astonishing 
power, Kelso ran away with the 
last race in the handicap series 


L^elso proved himself one of the fin- 
* ' est Thoroughbreds in American rac- 
ing at Aqueduct last Saturday when he 
captured the third leg in the triple crown 
of New York handicaps, the Brooklyn, 
very impressively. His time, 2:01 3/5, was 
two-fifths of a second off the track rec- 
ord for the mile and a quarter. He had 
to cross a picket line as well as the finish 
line to do it, when stable employees went 
out on strike, and he also had to carry 
136 pounds. Tom Fool, in 1953, was the 
last horse to carry 136 successfully in 
the Brooklyn and to win that race as 
well as the Metropolitan and Suburban. 


The only other horse to win all three 
races. Whisk Broom II, did it in 1913, 
carrying 130 pounds in the Brooklyn. 
(A horse called The Picket won the 
Brooklyn in 1904, but there was no strike 
at the track where it was held that year.) 

Eddie Arcaro, who has ridden Kelso 
in the last 10 of his 11 straight victories, 
gave him a brilliant ride, belying recent 
suggestions that the Old Master was los- 
ing his grip. Kelso appeared somewhat 
skittish on the way to the paddock and 
tried to sit down in the starting gate. 
Arcaro, nevertheless, got him off fourth 
and kept him no worse than third until 
the last eighth of a mile. At one point in 
the backstretch, though third, he was 16 
lengths behind the front-running Di- 
vine Comedy. In that last eighth of a 
mile, Kelso’s magnificent long stride dis- 
posed of Divine Comedy and the on- 



coming Yorky by a length and a quarter. 

Afterward in the jockey room some- 
body asked Arcaro, ‘‘You were really 
beating that horse, Eddie, weren't you?" 
“I frappeed his rump,” Arcaro replied 
and added that he didn't begin whipping 
until the head of the stretch. "I wasn’t 
going to chase that front one. If he was 
going to win it that way there was noth- 
ing I could do about it." In the winner's 
circle Kelso was a very tired horse. His 
owner, Mrs. Richard C. duPont, and his 
trainer, Carl Hanford, deserve a lot of 
credit for refusing to overrace their prize, 
and it is doubtful whether Kelso will run 
in the Man o' War on the turf next 
Saturday. 

Kelso has not been defeated since 
July 23, 1960 when he ran eighth to 
T.V. Lark in the Arlington Classic in 
Chicago. Since then this 4-year-old geld- 
ing (by Your Host Maid of Flight, 
by Count Fleet) has won the Choice, the 
Jerome, the Discovery, the Lawrence 
Realization, the Hawthorne Gold Cup, 
the Jockey Club Gold Cup, the Metro- 
politan, the Whitney, the Suburban and 
the Brooklyn and has earned $559,745 
in his 16 starts. 

As he ambles around the walking 
ring, Kelso hardly reveals the immense 
strength he possesses. Though sleek and 
long, he is not an exceptionally big 
horse like Man o’ War or a muscular 
picture horse like his grandsire. Count 
Fleet. But when he is in full flight in 
the stretch his power is astonishing, and 
in the last yards of a race there is noth- 
ing running today that can equal him 
in courage. These qualities are so well 
recognized by many fans that they have 
sent him off at almost prohibitive odds 
in his last nine starts. 

Kelso was chosen Horse of the Year 
in 1960, and it is almost certain he will 
win that honor again this year. Jockey 
Bill Boland, who finished ninth in the 
10-horse Brooklyn field on King Ranch’s 
Mamboreta, shook his head slowly after 
the race and said of Kelso, "That's the 
greatest horse I've ever seen.” There are 
many who agree with him. end 
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THE BEST OF BOTH IN ONE GREAT TIRE! 

Only Seiberling has it-exclusive NYTEX construction 
that combines the best qualities of nylon and rayon in 
a superb new tire: the SEIBERLING SUPER SERVICE. 

Plies of nylon provide the proven impact resistance 
and durability of nylon tires. 

Plies of rayon eliminate "morning thump," prevent 
the tire from settling out-of-round overnight, provide a 
smoother ride right from your first start in the morning. 

Have your Seiberling dealer show you the SEIBERLING 
SUPER SERVICE-the replacement quality tire at 
economy tire prices — so good it’s guaranteed for life!* 


GUARANTEED WITHOUT LIMIT 
AS TO TIME OR MILEAGE 

‘Every passenger car tire bearing the 
Seiberling name and serial number is 
guaranteed to give the purchaser full orig- 
inal tread wear. If it fails to do so, because 
of workmanship, materials or ROAD 
HAZARDS (except repairable punctures) 
encountered in normal driving, it will be 
replaced with a NEW TIRE of same' size 
and type. Replacement will be prorated on 
tread wear and based on Seiberling Prices 
current at time of adjustment. 


MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST TIRES 
IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 



CHARLES GOREN Cards 


The case for apartness 


S ince I am a lifelong bachelor, let me make it plain that 
this is not a commentary on what matrimony does for 
or to a bridge partnership. It is merely a chronicle of what 
happened at a recent mixed pair championship. As the name 
suggests, entry in such events is restricted to pairs composed 
of one male and one female. Since this same requirement 
governs issuance of a marriage license, it is not surprising 
that about half the mixed pair entries are husband-and-wife 
duos; as often as not, victory goes to such a pair. 

In the Eastern States Championships, however, some kind 
of record was set when the mixed pair title was taken, not 
by a married pair or an unmarried pair, but by a de-married 
pair, the charming Edith Kemp and her former husband, 
Erwin Seligman. Here is a deal in which their mutual trust 
contributed substantially to success. 



IT pass it PASS 

2 T 2 ♦ 3* PASS 

34> PASS 4T PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: king of diamonds 


The victory of this team was no overwhelming surprise, by 
the way. Mrs. Kemp has long been recognized as one of 
the country’s top performers among women bridge players. 
Seligman, though lately absent from the tournament scene, 
was a familiar competitor in early contract-bridge tourna- 
ments. Yet the fact is, that though they played together fre- 
quently in former years, they were never a championship- 
winning pair while married to one another. 

This time it was different. In the deal shown here they man- 
aged to get to the only makable game on a combined seven- 
card trump suit, choosing that unusual contract deliberately. 

The first two bids by each of the partners require little 
explanation. Mrs. Kemp bid her long club suit first; Selig- 
man showed his biddable heart suit; Mrs. Kemp then showed 
her shorter but powerful spade suit and Seligman naturally 
returned to clubs, the suit for which he had better support. 
Then came East’s belated entry into the auction with a 
powerful diamond suit. This provided Mrs. Kemp with the 
opportunity for a brilliant bid. She wanted to be sure of 
getting to game, but she wasn’t certain where. If her partner 
held a diamond stopper, the best North-South contract 
would almost certainly be three no trump. So, in spite of 
two losing diamonds in her hand, she cue-bid the oppo- 
nents’ suit. 

It was obvious to her partner that this bid could not be 
showing strength in diamonds, for if South had a diamond 
stopper in her own hand she would surely have bid no trump 
herself. Hence, the “asking” character of the diamond bid 
was apparent. Not having a diamond stopper, North showed 
the next important feature of his own hand, three-card spade 
support. That bid, when viewed in terms of his earlier bids, 
gave a strong indication of North’s complete distribution. 
Concluding that there were only two diamonds in North’s 
hand, South saw that her own trump length could not be 
shortened by a third diamond lead, so she bid four spades. 

When dummy was put down, it showed exactly what 
North had promised. After winning two diamond tricks, 
the defenders could not make the South hand ruff by con- 
tinuing the suit. Consequently, declarer lost only two dia- 
monds and one heart trick, making four spades. These same 
losers, however, would have defeated a five-club contract. 

EXTRA TRICK 

A combined seven-card trump suit will frequently offer a sat- 
isfactory vehicle to game, especially when the partnership’s 
weak suit can be ruffed by the short-trump hand. end 
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coverage in one policy at reduced cost— into the life, 
health, homeowners and business fields. I should know! 

“If your husband is an insurance agent or broker who 
knows about INA ‘package’ policies, don't plan trips. Take 
up ceramics, or something. If he’s in some other line, 
tell him to look into the savings and coverage of the INA- 
Champion Auto Policy. Everything my Frank says about 
streamlined insurance programs must be true!" 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 

Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 



“I do, frequently. You see, I plan the itinerary, make the 
reservations, pack and load the car. At the last moment, 
Frank (he's mine) dashes up and announces that we'll 
have to postpone the trip. Seems he’s too busy selling 
the low-cost INA-Champion ‘package’ Auto Policy for 
careful drivers. 

“It also seems that the Insurance Company of North 
America has extended this ‘package’ idea — all kinds of 


food / Pamela Jeffrey 


Photographs by Richard Meek 


Drinks that sparkle on a 
summer afternoon 


"There is no thirst so reliable as that provoked by exer- 
* cise under the summer sun. It comes without fail to 
golfers on the fairway and to every tennis man who has 
seen honest action at the baseline. But quenching the post- 
game thirst is one of those casual summer pleasures that 
deserves more consideration than it usually gets. The con- 
ventional drinks — tea, cold beer, gin and tonic, the Collins 
family and, of course, the whisky highball have served well 
for so long that it rarely occurs to sportsmen that there are 
many other cool and mildly stimulating potions equally good 



for washing away the fatigue that follows exercise on a sun- 
ny afternoon. 

The sportsman, for instance, who occasionally forgoes the 
traditional drinks and tries champagne instead does both 
himself and the wine a favor. Champagne has long suffered 
as the ritual drink at weddings and big dinners, where its 
message is often wasted on guests who have already had a 
stiffer filling of highballs and cocktails. When served as the 
first drink of the day, under the trees beside a tennis court, 
champagne has a chance to speak freely for itself. 

Often it takes a quantity of liquid to put out the fire. In 
such cases, it is better to stay away from the potency of 
straight wine in favor of taller drinks that combine soda 
water with a light alcoholic base. One of the simplest and 
briskest of these is the Spritzer, which uses as a base the 
slightly sparkling wines of Germany and Switzerland (any 
light, dry white wine will do). A new aperitif from eastern 
France with an Italian name, Positano, also goes well with 
soda, and so does the sweet Italian vermouth Punt e Mes 
(in mixing this one, the soda and ice should go into the glass 
first). A slightly more complex and stronger-flavored tall 
drink is the americano, a light red refresher combining the 
Italian aperitif Bitter Campari (one jigger) with an equal 
amount of a sweet Italian vermouth (Martini & Rossi, Cin- 
zano and Carpano are excellent choices), mixed with soda 
and ice and garnished with a slice of lemon or orange. 

Scotch, bourbon and rum and Coke will always be favored 
as long, tall, strong drinks — but there is creme de menthe 
and water, too, cool and minty and unusual. And Pernod, 
that greenish-yellow French aperitif that dissolves into a 
cloudy, clinking highball when ice and water are added. 
Some hardy, hidebound sportsmen claim that Pernod tastes 
like medicine and is fit only for absinthe-sipping fops. The 
same sort of charges were lodged against gin and tonic 
some years back — and today the world is awash in the stuff. 


plain and fancy offerings for quenching thirst in the early after- 
noon range from iced tea with rum (left) to champagne (right). Splits 
of dry champagne give tone and sparkle as well as energy to postgame 
gatherings. Add rum, a jigger or a pony, to iced tea as you prefer. 

CONTINUED 





the AMERICANO was invented in 1890 by Italians 
as a hospitable gesture toward American tour- 
ists who favored tall mixed drinks. A tart drink 
combining Bitter Campari and sweet Italian ver- 
mouth in equal portions, it is a fine pick-me-up 
after exercise as well as a stimulating aperitif. 


two from France, creme de menthe and Per- 
nod ( shown against a backdrop of the Grade 
Towers poo I in New York) make excellent re- 
freshers. Diluted with ice water, Pernod is decep- 
tively mild and milky. It has a licorice flavor. 
Creme de menthe is surprisingly cool and light. 



RENDEZVOUS WITH 
AN UNKNOWN FIELD 


The minute-by-minute story of a pilot-father's hour of crisis in the sky. 

With his son and a friend as passengers, he finds himself 
trapped by weather and realizes he must come down — somewhere 

by PERCY KNAUTH 



T he field was a very ordinary-looking 
one — ragged, tufted with bushes and 
thin sapling trees; unwanted, untended, 
obviously abandoned. I probably had 
' seen it many times before, on earlier 
flights in my student-pilot days when I 
was doing short cross-country runs from 
Teterboro airport in New Jersey past 
the Kensico Reservoir to Bridgeport 
and Danbury in Connecticut or to the 
Westchester County airport near White 
Plains, N.Y. On such trips I played 
a useful little game: flying along, I 
would study the ground below, trying to 
pick out places where, in the unlikely 
event of an engine failure or other emer- 
gency, 1 might safely land. It helped to 
pass the time, and it kept me on my toes 


and always well aware of where 1 was. 

This field, however, even had I con- 
sciously seen it, would scarcely have 
attracted further study. It had no charac- 
ter; it hardly stood out from the sur- 
rounding landscape of woods, meadows 
and low hills. Roughly rectangular in 
shape, it was bordered along its eastern 
edge by a line of spreading maples and 
a low stone wall, which separated it from 
a small road. The western edge trailed 
off into thick scrub and brush. From the 
north, a wooded hillside sloped down 
toward it; to the south, it faded into 
nothingness— a tumble-down barn lay 
there, some bits of rusty junk, a clump 
of sumac growing wildly in a hollow. 
And on the field itself the grass looked 


scroiuious irom 






brown patches eating away at its sparse 
green. 

I never would have picked it, I am sure. 


I t is 8 o’clock of a beautiful, early-sum- 
mer day. We are at the airport in Al- 
lentown, Pa. my son Peter, whom 1 
picked up from his Ohio college yester- 
day, his friend Jay, who is going home to 
Long Island, and I, three travelers in 
Tri-Pacer N-3212-Z for Zebra, a trim 
red-and-white ship that is waiting for us 
on the apron outside. The sun, already 
well up, promises a day of warmth and 
some humidity, but right now it is clear 
and fresh and cool, with only a thin 


“ Peter is staring out into the haze-hung heavens, fascinated. He does not know, nor does his friend, sitting 
) trustingly behind me; the trap is shut, l am caught here, 1,500 feet above the reservoir, with no place where I can go. . .” 


RENDEZVOUS <™„w 


gauze of high cirrus clouds 10,000 feet or 
more above. I have already checked the 
weather ahead. New York seems O.K. — 
Idlewild reports scattered clouds at 
10,000 feet and visibility of 10 miles: La 
Guardia 5,000 scattered, visibility five 
miles with haze and smoke; and Teter- 
boro, down on its industrial plain, 5,000 
scattered and three miles with haze and 
smoke. We decide to make for Flush- 
ing, a neat, small field in the loom of 
mighty La Guardia and handy to the 
subway and home. 

By 9 o'clock we are ready. We climb 
in and settle down, I start the engine, 
turn to face the control tower, turn on 
the radio and call ground control, which 
regulates the traffic on the taxiways, on 
the standard frequency of 121.9. 

No answer. 

Funny, I think — I've had no trouble 
on that frequency before. But ground 
control is tricky: often there are dead 
spots in the short distance between plane 
and tower, sometimes just depending on 
which way the plane is turned. I taxi a 
bit farther out and try again: “Allen- 
town ground control, this is Tri-Pacer 
3212-Zebra, visitors’ ramp, ready to taxi. 
Over." 

A four-engined DC-6 Mainliner rum- 
bles past, its engines belching loudly in 
the quiet morning air. My radio, tune it 
as 1 may, is silent. But now 1 see a green 
light flashing at me from the tower win- 
dow. Ah! They have heard me; 1 am 
cleared to taxi to the runway. We swing 
around behind the huge four-engined 
job and follow it along, feeling very much 
likea dinghy obediently trailing the Queen 
Mary. At the head of the runway we 
both turn into the wind to run our en- 
gines up for a final check of instruments 
and magnetos. 

Right behind us is another airliner, 
a Martin 202. The roar of his two big 
engines drowns us out completely as he 
revs them. Peter and Jay stare out in 
awe. The DC-6 ahead of us is ready; 
under full throttle now, he rolls, lifts, 
climbs and disappears. It is our turn; I 
switch to tower frequency and call: 
“One-two-Zebra, ready for take-ofT.’’ 

No sound comes from my radio; no 
reply. 

“Oh, for Pete's sake!" I think. “Not 


now! Not with all those passengers wait- 
ing in that monster there behind me!” 
I switch quickly back to another fre- 
quency and try again. No answer. The 
two big engines behind me rev impa- 
tiently — the giant is clearing his throat, 
telling the pipsqueak to get the hell 
going. Sweating slightly, I call again: 
“Allentown tower, 12-Zebra, ready for 
take-off. If you are reading me, please 
give me a green. . . 

T hank God, there it is! The tiny, 
bright green eye winks reassuringly 
at me from the window half a mile away. 
Just to make sure, I swing around quick- 
ly and scan the skies for any approach- 
ing planes; there are none. The runway 
comes around again as we complete the 
turn; without further ado, 1 shove the 
throttle all the way forward, the engine 
answers with a ringing peal of undis- 
guised relief and we are off at last. 

As we square away on our course for 
home, I try the radio once more, tuning 
to the Allentown tower frequency. With 
perfect clarity I hear the last words of 
their farewell exchange with the Martin 
202, now climbing out behind us — a 
report of the weather at its destination. 
Well, it must have been some sort of 
ground effect after all. 

After the trackless West Virginia hills 
of yesterday, the road home seems like 
a throughway in the sky. I have omni- 
directional radio beacons ahead of me, 
behind me and to either side. I tune in 
on an outbound leg of the East Texas 
range just behind us; the musical beeps 
and blips sound comforting in our lit- 
tle cabin. Everything is hunky-dory: my 
check points on the ground roll up right 
on time — Easton on the Delaware, then 
Hampton to our left, the river and 
the railroad track near High Bridge 
and the first of the low hills that we 
must cross before we come out on the 
Newark plain. 

Over these hills we meet the first of the 
predicted scattered clouds. Only they are 
not at 5,000, or even at 3,000; they are 
right on our level, and we are flying at 
2,500. I dodge a big one in the first line, 
ducking to the left, then back again. The 
next line seems a bit thicker, and I trim 


the airplane for a slow descent to 2,000. 
The haze, too, is thickening — where be- 
fore we could see 1 5 or more miles ahead, 
now we can see less than 10. But this 
is as expected; the sky above is still clear 
blue, the sun shines brightly and, with 
our engine humming sweetly, we fly hap- 
pily on. 

The houses below are clumping to- 
gether now; almost imperceptibly, vil- 
lages and hamlets are merging into sub- 
urbs and towns. Ahead and slightly to 
the right, the broad plain of Newark 
opens up, a mighty stage set rolling into 
view. But there, where smoke from a 
thousand factories hangs over the 
marshes, it is ominously dark and gray, 
like an undissipated twilight. But we’re 
not going there today anyway. I swing 
a few degrees to the left, where the 
haze is light and bright in the warm 
sun. We can hit the Hudson slightly 
higher up the line and avoid the mess 
down there. 

Morristown comes up, a nice, inviting 
field, and I point it out to Peter, sitting 
beside me. “Remember it,” I say. “Just 
in case.” He nods. It's always wise to 
have some place to go back to in case 
of need, and Morristown was good to 
me once when I got caught in an un- 
expected flurry of snow. 

The marching lines of scattered clouds 
are closer together now, and thicker still. 
They are also, I note with some trepida- 
tion, lower — we are at 2,000 feet and I 
am dodging occasionally to avoid brush- 
ing their tendriled bottoms. But the visi- 
bility is still good, five miles or more. 
Below us the suburbs have merged into 
a continuous carpet of small houses, a 
crawling, multicolored conglomeration 
of life feeding into the great city which 
casts a shadow to the east. A two-lane 
parkway appears, snaky with black lines 
of cars, then a great cloverleaf cross- 
roads. We are coming up on Paterson, 
north of our original course but right 
where I want to be now. I relax a bit 
and steer ahead. 

There the sky is condensing to a 
bright, milky white, with blue above. 
Light though it is, there is something 
vaguely sinister about it, like a too- 
bright smile. By comparison with that 
dark smog to the right it is inviting — but 
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inviting to what? I have heard of neo- 
phyte pilots like myself who flew on into 
slowly thickening haze and found them- 
selves, all at once and without warning, 
flying in a cloud. . . . 

We are on a line with Teterboro now 

Teterboro, my home field. Teterboro 
had 5,000 feet and three miles’ visibil- 
ity make it 2,000 and three now; that’s 
still good. I know exactly where the field 
is from here. Perhaps it would be better 
if. ... On a sudden impulse, I tune 
the receiver to 1 19.5, the Teterboro tow- 
er frequency, switch the transmitter to 
122.5 and call. 

“Teterboro tower.” My voice seems 
muffled by the haze and the marching 
clouds. "Teterboro tower, this is Tri- 
Pacer 3212-Zebra. Over.” 

Silence. 

1 twist the little crank on the receiver, 
tuning back and forth over the 119.5 
frequency on which they should reply. 
Suddenly a voice breaks in loudly: "Pan 
American so-and-so [I don’t quite catch 
the figures] cleared for take-off runway. 
. . There follow, in rapid sequence, 
runway number, wind, altimeter setting 
and a clearance to St. Louis or some 
place far away. 

What the hell. That couldn’t be Teter- 
boro. Pan American doesn't fly out of 
there. It must be Idlewild on 119.1. I 
call again, asking Teterboro for a long 
count, from one to 10 and back again, 
so that I can tune in on them precisely; 
then I listen, tuning anxiously back 
and forth over the dial. 

Nothing. Silence. I call again, on an- 
other frequency. No reply. 

And 12-Zebra drones along, into the 
slowly thickening haze. 

I sit and think for a moment. 1 am 
worried about trying for Teterboro with- 
out being able to talk to them on the 
radio. Conditions are certainly good 
enough for a landing, but what about 
an airplane, my airplane, blundering in 
there, appearing suddenly and unan- 
nounced in what may be a busy traffic 
pattern? I don’t like that thought. I de- 
cide, for the moment, to fly on to the 
Hudson, then fly down along it to the 
George Washington Bridge, turning 
there to come in on the field from the 
east. That way, the wind being south- 
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“ This field, this barren piece of abandoned land, grows green and beautiful 
beyond description in my eyes. ... It is haven, it is home ” 


RENDEZVOUS continued 

west (as I can tell from smoking chim- 
neys on the ground), I can arrive in 
proper fashion on the downwind leg of 
the traffic pattern and, keeping a sharp 
lookout, get close enough to blink my 
landing lights at the control tower in 
lieu of a radio contact. 

But the Hudson offers no help. It 
comes up right on schedule, and it 
gleams silvery below us, a tug and barge 
etched sharply on its slightly crinkled 
surface. As I turn down it, however, I 
see that to the southward it is veiled in 
thick, gray haze. I try it for a bit, cau- 
tiously, but I can’t even see the bridge 
at three miles. 

I turn and fiy upriver once more. The 
haze is brighter still, and more opaque, 
but at least I have five miles’ visibility 
here. And across the river, to the east, 
is Westchester County airport, well clear 
of all the city’s traffic, a place that I 
know well. I turn toward it and leave 
the Hudson behind. 

As we fly, I look up the Westchester 


tower frequency. Here it is: 1 18.5. 1 tune 
the receiver with utmost care. It must 
not fail me when I need it this time. 

The New York Thruway floats by be- 
low, then the Saw Mill River Parkway, 
a town, a golf course. I know them all, 
and I turn slightly northward. I want to 
find the Kensico Reservoir: Westchester 
is just beyond its southeastern end. I 
must be about five miles out now. I pick 
up the microphone and call: “Westches- 
ter tower, Tri-Pacer 3212-Zebra. Over.” 

Silence. We fiy on. 

There is no time to fool around now. 
I switch the transmitter to 121.5, the 
emergency frequency: “Westchester tow- 
er, this is Tri-Pacer 3212-Zebra, coming 
up on the reservoir from the west. I am 
having trouble making radio contact. 
Will you give me a long count, please. 
Over.” 

I twist the handle slowly, carefully. 
I cannot hear them. I cannot hear them! 
I turn the volume up to full loud. Si- 
lence. We fly on. 

Could I have the frequency wrong on 
my receiver? I look it up again. It is 


118.5. I tune, and get a blast of noise 
that stops as suddenly as it began. I call 
again: “Westchester tower, Tri-Pacer 
3212-Zebra listening on 118.5. Would 
you give me a long count, please .” 

Nothing. Silence. We fly on. The 
doors are slowly closing on me; for the 
moment I don’t know what to do. 

Then, like the open door to home, a 
carpet of serenity beckoning below, the 
reservoir slides into view. 


T his place I know like my own back- 
yard. I grew up near here. There, 
where the aerating plant sends its doz- 
ens upon dozens of plumed sprays into 
the cleansing air, we used to picnic 
when I was a child. The Thousand 
Fountains we used to call the place, 
and it has always remained one of my 
most vivid childhood images. I could 
follow the roads from here to the air- 
port. My relief is so great that it very 
nearly brings tears to my eyes. And I 
raise them, and I look ahead, and my 
heart grows cold as stone. 
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Haze curtains the hills on the far side 
of the reservoir, a haze no longer milky 
now, but gray. It hangs on those wood- 
ed crests, right to the treetops, and there 
are clouds above. The road ahead of me 
is closed, irrevocably. 

I put the Tri-Pacer into a steep left 
turn, and now I see what I have so often 
heard about and feared. It is the clas- 
sic situation: behind me, the soft gates 
of haze and cloud have swung to. The 
trap is shut; I am caught here, 1,500 
feet above the reservoir, with no place 
to go. 

I steal a glance at Peter beside me. He 
is staring out into the haze-hung heavens, 
fascinated. He does not know, nor does 
his friend sitting there so trustingly be- 
hind me. The knowledge is mine alone. 1 
am the pilot — for this I trained, for this I 
flew those many hours, learning, so that 
at this moment, alone with my knowl- 
edge, I would know what to do. 

F ear is a quality that rides with the 
airman always, a familiar and ex- 
pected companion. Fear enters the air- 
plane gently, unobtrusively but positive- 
ly as the pilot swings his ship onto the 
runway and, in the last instant before de- 
cisive action, looks down that long ex- 
panse whence he will lift into another 
world. Fear is there as he shoves the throt- 
tle forward, heightening his senses, sharp- 
ening memory and reflexes as the air- 
craft, feeling the first slippery grip of 
wind upon its wings, strives toward its 
element. And fear relaxes as, airborne, 
the plane leaves the ground and climbs 
into the limitless sky. Fear is usually the 
pilot’s friend, prodding him with little 
jabs of consciousness as he wings his of- 
ten monotonous, sometimes soporific 
way through the lonely skies. Fear alerts 
him, as he nears his destination, to the 
urgencies of coming safely back to earth 
again, reminding him of the alien quali- 
ties of this element which he has entered 
and which tolerates him for his skills 
alone. Fear is a friend; but it can turn in 
an instant from a friend into a mortal 
enemy, paralyzing will and action if the 
pilot lets it get the upper hand. 


Such fear knows no reason, only a 
blind instinct for survival; and it is such 
fear that, very briefly, I feel now. 1 am 
circling familiar ground: I see it with an 
unnatural clarity, a brilliant focus — it is 
so near! It almost seems that if 1 just let 
go, just close my eyes, the nightmare will 
be over, I will be down. For just that 
briefest instant I am a child again: 1 want 
to be home. . . . 

And in the same instant, reason 
and training reassert themselves. I think 
of the two aloft with me, one my own 
son, the other the son of parents who 
have trusted him to me. I can ride with 
fear; but I must conquer panic; I must 
hold on to reason. 

We circle, and I fly and think and try 
to plan. And then, suddenly calm, I 
know what I must do. I must go down. 
With that, my fear relaxes, and utter 
concentration takes over. 

Landing an airplane, any airplane any- 
where, is a matter of orderly, almost 
mathematical procedure coupled with 
skills which, by unending repetition, be- 
come an instinct. It is a maneuver beau- 
tiful to contemplate and execute, a curve 
perfectly drawn which, at its end, merges 
imperceptibly with the ground at which 
it aims. It follows a well-defined, tried 
and tested pattern: a rectangle around 
the landing place; upwind to check the 
field, crosswind to check for wind drift, 
downwind to the so-called key position, 
from which the pilot knows that under 
all circumstances he can land the plane, 
then base leg and final approach. Proper- 
ly flown, a properly functioning aircraft 
will glide right to the ground where, at 
the final instant, under the pilot’s careful 
hands, it will lose its flying speed and 
touch down. It is a predictable process; 
only a shaky mind and shaky hands can 
confuse and throw the plane off its pre- 
determined course, and I am going to 
make extremely sure that my mind and 
hands are steady now. I have wings and 
power and time — time to find a field, to 
plan my approach to that field, to think 
it out, search it out in every detail and 
finally put her down. 

And so, calling on instinct and mem- 
ory and all the ingenuity I can muster. 


I concentrate on the basic things: on 
keeping my plane aloft and finding a 
place to land. 

The first thing that leaps into my field 
of vision is the Thousand Fountains. 
Here is a wide, grassy area on the banks 
of the reservoir. A pumping station 
blocks the northern end of it; then come 
the fountains themselves, shimmering in 
the weak sun that still shines through the 
haze on this small piece of earth that is 
now my personal world. Beyond them is 
a wide, clipped lawn, traversed by con- 
crete roadways. One cuts across from 
east to west; the other, bordered by grass, 
runs almost straight toward a clump of 
pines at the far end, where it disappears 
toward the dam. 

I study the area carefully. I could come 
in very low and touch down on that gras- 
sy border right beside the longer road. 
With full flaps and a full stall land- 
ing, I would come to earth at perhaps 
55 miles per hour. If no cars were in 
sight, I might even land on the con- 
crete. The run to the trees is short, but 
I just might make it. 

I go through my landing checklist 
carefully. Mixture is on full-rich, tanks 
are switched to fullest tank, carburetor 
heat is on. I reduce power, trim up, and 
12-Zebra slows to 90 miles per hour. I 
put on first flaps and turn into my down- 
wind leg. 

Downwind! It hits me in the pit of the 
stomach. Which way is the wind, the 
vital wind? 

Frantically, I study the ground be- 
low. I see no smoke, no telltale sign to 
tell me. I put an iron clamp on fear. How 
can I tell which way the wind is blowing? 

T he place I have picked faces south. 

All the way up, the wind has been 
from the southwest. It could hardly have 
changed here and now. And then I think 
of the water below. I study it carefully 
as we skim along, 800 feet above it. 
There is barely a crinkle on it. No wind 
is better than tailwind; if there is any 
wind, it must be southwest or south. I 
proceed according to plan. 

I have a thought for my passengers 
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then. I nudge Peter and point to the 
Thousand Fountains. “Down," I say. 
“I’m going down.” 

He stares back at me uncomprehend- 
ingly. I fly on. 

A mile beyond my landing point I 
turn on my base leg. This has to be good, 
now. I watch my air speed, that critical 
indicator of how I am flying. It shows 
80 miles per hour as I turn. I drop the 
nose, put on a little power, watch it 
come up to 85. 1 crane my neck to the left 
to see how my turn will come out. 

There they are: the pumping station, 
the fountains, the concrete road, the 
grassy border. We sink toward it slowly. 
We are coming in fine. It looks almost 
like a regular runway. My hand reaches 
for the flap handle to apply full flaps — 
then jumps back to the throttle. Full 
power! We roar upward again, into the 
hazy sky. 

My runway is no runway. It is an em- 
bankment, sloping steeply down from 
the road, a trick of the eye from aloft, 
a mirage. 

But now, as I circle again, I see the 
field. 


I believe now, looking back on ev- 
erything that happened, that it was 
inevitable that I should try the Thousand 
Fountains first. A pilot in extremis , 
looking for a place to land, will pick the 
one that has the most familiar aspects — 
and the most familiar one to me was 
something that looked like a runway. 
The Thousand Fountains did — the con- 
crete road, the grassy strip that bordered 
it — and so I went for that. But I do not 
try again, even for the chance of landing 
on the roadway. For I have seen the 
field. 

It lies there on its hilltop, long, rec- 
tangular, barren and wasted in appear- 
ance, with its balding spots of brown. 
But once I see it, it holds my eyes. It 
looks vaguely familiar, and suddenly I 
realize why: it is very like a field on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard which, months before, 
my friend, instructor and wise airman 
beyond telling, Steve Gentle, pointed 
out to me as a likely place to land. We 
had even made a pass at it, with throttle 
closed, while Steve pointed out to me 
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how I could probably steer between the 
low shrubs that speckled it here and 
there and, at the worst, get away with a 
few dents and scratches. 

There it lies, as though it were waiting 
for me. 

I study it with utmost care. I circle it 
twice, perhaps 100 feet above it, looking 
for its every mark and flaw. 

I will have to come in from the north, 
over the low hill. That is no problem; 
but it is narrowest at its northern end. 
The grass is mostly brown and sere, in 
hummocks, but there are no rocks that 
I can see. There is a clump of bushes; 

I can skim those, setting down just be- 
yond. After this, there are only isolated 
saplings. I can avoid most of these, I 
think, and if I hit a couple, they are not 
big enough to do any damage, certainly 
not enough to throw the plane off course. 
And there is plenty of room, plenty of 
room beyond. 

This field, as I study it — this barren 
piece of abandoned land — becomes a 
Garden of Eden to me. It grows green 
and beautiful beyond description in my 
eyes, green with the promise of life. It 
is haven, it is home. There we will land, 
and in this airplane I know that I can 

do it. 

I skim it one more time, the last time. 
Flying upwind, I check it end to end. I 
see the little houses across the road that 
borders it; there we will go after landing 
to knock on some door, to speak to peo- 
ple on the ground. Earth, earth! It never 
was so fair, so infinitely desirable. 

I climb out past the lower boundary, 
turn and swing into my downwind leg. 

I motion to Peter — “That’s where we’re 
going" -and point to the field. “You 
mean we’re going to land?" he asks, 
incredulous. "Yes,” I reply. “We can 
get in there. Tighten your seat belt now. 
Tell Jay.” 

“Holy smoke!" is all he says. “What 
a ball!” 

Eight hundred feet above the reservoir 
we fly. This will have to be the most pre- 
cise, the most careful landing I have 
ever made. We pass the northern bound- 
ary of the field and fly on. Well beyond 
it, I turn 12-Zebra onto our base leg, 
then onto final. 

There it is. It is a field like any other, 


but it is mine. I line it up and cut the 
power. The engine dies to a steady mur- 
mur; at 80 miles per hour I check the 
glide and hold unwaveringly for the 
line of trees. 

Down we come. We are too high. 
Right rudder, left aileron the Tri-Pacer 
obediently goes into a steep sideslip, 
losing height fast. Enough. Controls to 
neutral; back she comes to a straight 
glide. She is in firm control; 12-Zebra 
is flying like a soaring gull and my heart 
warms to her. The hill flashes past be- 
low. A little power now; the trees are 
close. Full flaps! She balloons, and sinks. 
The trees come up, then disappear. The 
ground rises steeply before my eyes. 
Back on the wheel now! Flare and float! 
A quick glance at the air speed— 60 
miles per hour and going down. Up 
comes the field before my eyes — famil- 
iar sight! — yet so unfamiliar, with its 
brown grass, its shrubs where no shrubs 
should be! 

Back on the wheel! Hold her off, hold 
her off! Her speed is dying: she floats 
along. She skims the clumpy grass. She 
touches. She is down. A shrub flashes up 
at me, a shrub I cannot avoid. Grass 
flies, there is a whistling rattle as the 
spare branches strike the wing. Then we 
are rolling, rolling over the old and 
wornout earth that cannot sustain life 
anymore but has received ours; rolling 
and rumbling and cutting grass but 
holding rocklike and steady on our tri- 
cycle gear. 

We are down. We are safe beneath the 
sky. We are home. 

I have an idiotic conviction that I 
must park the airplane. We could stop 
anywhere, but long training in the proper 
procedures still has me in its grip. And 
so we taxi, rumbling over the clumpy 
earth while the grass flies, down to the 
far end of the field. There I swing in, in 
approved fashion, lining 12-Zebra up 
square to the spreading maple trees, the 
stone wall, the road and the houses be- 
yond. I cut the engine. The world is sud- 
denly very still. I hear a dog bark, an 
automobile horn sound. It is a warm 
summer day in a field beside the reser- 
voir, and we are down. end 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Danny O'Connell, Washington infielder, said, 
“Nobody denies the Yankees are a better 
club than we are. We’ve got to beat them 
with tricks." Then, with hardly a trick, 
Washington beat the Yankees in a double- 
header, using the time-honored combination 
of sharp pitching and solid hitting. Los 
Angeles, however, beat the Senators three 
times and climbed to eighth place in front 
of Minnesota, which split six games. In a 
game with the Indians, Bob Allison was 
forced out at second base and then hit on 
the head with the ball as Shortstop Mike De 
La Hoz relayed to first. Harmon Killebrcw, 
who had been on second, saw the ball rico- 
chet wildly and headed home. He barely 
made it, though, as the ball rolled right to 
John Romano, the Indians' catcher. Ro- 
mano then threw to first to double up the 
batter, Hal Naragon, who had taken a wide 
turn around the bag. New York had less trou- 
ble scoring, although Roger Maris (.074 for 
the week) slumped. Mickey Mantle (.407 
and six homers) kept up his pace (see page 
8) despite heavily taped legs. Boston lost 
twice to the Yankees and seven of nine 
games over-all, despite five home runs and 
12 RBIs by Gary Geiger. Rocky Colavito 
of Detroit also had five homers. In all, the 
Tigers hit 13 but lost three of six games 
by a total of four runs and dropped to sec- 
ond behind New York. Baltimore's Jim 
Gentile was another player to hit five hom- 
ers. In the 10th inning of a game with 
Detroit, Gentile hit a foul off his foot. 
The home-plate umpire did not notice this 


and ruled him out when the ball was thrown 
to first base. When the ball was inspected, 
however, a telltale smudge of black shoe 
polish was found. Gentile then hit a game- 
winning homer. Still, the Orioles dropped 
five of seven and were pushed out of third 
place by Cleveland. The Indians got com- 
plete-game wins from Barry Latman and 
Mudcat Grant and heavy hitting from Tito 
Francona (.389). Attendance, though, did 
not pick up (it is now 131,000 below 1960), 
and there was talk of moving to Oakland, 
Calif, next year. Manager Hank Bauer of 
Kansas City drove in the winning run in 
his final game as a player and snapped the 
Athletics’ six-game losing streak. Still, Kan- 
sas City looked as if it belonged exactly 
where it was — in last place. Chicago played 
tighter ball, got good pitching from Frank 
Baumann, Juan PizarrO and Early Wynn 
and seemed ready to try for fourth place. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Philadelphia had its best week of the year, 
winning four of seven and giving every indi- 
cation of reaching 30 victories someday 
soon. With good relief pitching by Jack 
Baldschun (two wins, one save), timely hits 
by Lee Walls and fine all-round play by 
Tony Gonzalez, the Phillies took on a new 
look. Manager Gene Mauch almost forgot 
about his players’ many injuries, but the 
Chicago Cubs and Cincinnati Reds could 
not forget theirs. Chicago had just seven 
healthy pitchers. This, coupled with the loss 
of Ernie Banks for eye treatments, was why 
the Cubs lost seven of eight. Cincinnati's in- 



healthy hitters were Indians' Woodie 
Held, Cards’ Julian Javier, both off the in- 
jury list. Held batted .348, Javier had 12 hits. 


jury-weakened pitching staff gave up 55 
runs in six straight losses. Worse yet were 
the Reds' nine errors and the fact that they 
made just two double plays. Things were 
so bad that Milwaukee stole five bases in 
one inning against the Reds. Even Joe Ad- 
cock stole twice, equaling his total for the 
past four years. Frank Thomas added to 
Cincinnati’s distress with a weird ground- 
rule double when his drive went right through 
one of the glass letters on the clock atop the 
scoreboard. Over-all, the Braves won seven 
of eight, including two from Pittsburgh, 
which lost four of five. ElRoy Face made 
the 400th relief appearance of his career, 
was hit hard but still led the league with a 
2.57 ERA. Bill White of St. Louis was un- 
able to sleep after getting eight hits in a 
double-header. The day following the sleep- 
less night, and after only a 45-minute nap 
on the trainer's table. White got six more 
hits. His 14 hits in successive double-headers 
matched Ty Cobb’s 1912 record. The Cardi- 
nals, who claim they are more relaxed under 
new Manager Johnny Keane, won six of 
nine. Los Angeles, though, made a bigger 
gain, winning five of six and picking up 
five games on the league-leading Reds. 
San Francisco, with the aid of Jack San- 
ford's first complete-game victory in nine 
weeks and four homers in five days by Wil- 
lie Mays, gained two and one-half games. 


TEAM LEADERS: BATTING 


RUNS PRODUCED 


TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Cin Pinson 
LA Wills 
SF Mays 
Pitt Clemente 
Mil Aaron 
StL Boyer 
Chi Santo 
Phil Herrera 


Hits 

118 Robinson 
108 2 with 
112 Ceoeda 
120 Clemente 

110 Aaron 

111 Boyer 
106 2 with 

75 Herrera 


RBIs 

79 Robinson 

52 Moon 
83 Mays 

61 Clemente 
72 Aaron 

53 Boyer 

54 Altman 
43 Gonzalez 


BA 

.343 

.337 

.322 

.358 

319 

.317 

.335 

.329 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson, Cin (.343) 
Mays. SF (.322) 
Aaron, Mil (.319) 
Cepeda, SF (.314) 
Boyer. StL (.317) 
Clemente. Pitt (.358) 
While, StL (.313) 
Santo. Chi (.294) 


Runs Teammates 
Scored Batted In* 
76 53 

83 46 

66 50 

57 57 

71 39 

58 46 

59 41 

54 45 


Total Runs 
Produced 
129 
129 
116 
114 
110 
104 
100 
99 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Starts 

Cin O'Toole 20 

LA Williams 22 

SF McCormick 19 

Pitt Friend 22 

Mil Burdette 21 

StL 2 with 18 

Chi Hobbie 24 

Phil Mahalfey 20 


Complete 

Jay am *8 

Koulax 9 

McCormick 7 

2 with 4 

Spahn 9 

Sadecki 7 

Hobbie 7 

Mahaffey 8 


ERA 

Jay 3.02 

Pod res 3.03 
McCormick 2.87 
Gibbon 3.29 
Spahn 3.72 
Simmons 3.22 
Cardwell 4.23 
Ferrarese 3.71 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
NY Kubek 113 

Det Cash 110 

Clev Francona 109 

Ball Robinson 117 

Chi Apancio 103 

Bos Schilling 98 

Wash Tasby 89 

LA Hunt 81 

Minn Killebrew 99 

KC 2 with 96 


Mantle 86 Howard 

Cash 83 Cash 

Phillips 56 Piersall 

Gentile 90 Brandt 

Smith 57 Sievers 

Yastrzemski 50 Runnels 

Tasby - 51 Green 

Hunt 64 Bilko 

Killebrew 75 KMIebrew 

Siebern 57 Siebern 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle. NY (.331) 
Maris. NY (.271) 

Cash, Det (.356) 
Colavito. Det (.277) 
Gentile. Balt (.314) 
Kalme, Det (.309) 
Killebrew. Minn (.329) 
Wood. Det (.258) 


87 49 136 

81 49 130 

72 57 129 

78 51 129 

58 63 121 

74 40 114 

61 46 107 

64 35 99 


Derived by subtract inn HRs from RBIs 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
NY Ford 23 

Det Bunmng 22 

Clev Grant 21 

Balt Barber 20 

Chi Herbert 20 

Bos 2 with 18 

Wash McClain 17 

La McBride 21 

Minn 3 with 20 

KC Shaw 19 


Ford 8 
Lary 12 
2 with 5 
Barber 7 
Wynn 5 
Monbouiguette 7 
Donovan 7 
McBride 8 
Pascual 8 
Archer 5 


Sheldon 

Mossi 

Wilhelm 

Wynn 

Schwall 

Donovan 

McBride 

Kralick 


3.09 

2.89 

2.94 

2.17 
3.52 

3.17 
251 
3.04 
3.32 
3.74 


Boxed statistics through Saturday, July 22 
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or weekend you've ever had: Go to 
Treadway OTESAGA in Cooperstown, N.Y., 
and play one of the finest PGA 
golf courses in New York State. 

The newly 

redecorated OTESAGA on beautiful 
Otsego lake offers a host of summer 
resort activities. Nearby . . . Baseball 
Hall of Fame, historic Farmers' Museum 
and famous Fenimore House. Attention 
Golf Widows Wonderful entertainment 
under direction of our Social Hostess. 
Plan now. Write for Folder and Rates. 



125 Lakeside Rd. • Cooperstown, N.Y. 



-CRUSH 

YOUR 

SMOKES 



PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!'’ 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


boating— After winning the first two races in a week 
of 12-meter competition on Long Island Sound, 
Chandler Hovey's Easterner lost three races to Co- 
lumbia and one to Weatherly. But with three second 
places, the Marblehead, Mass, yacht, skippered by 
Bus Mosbacher. was over-all winner. Paul Shields’s 
Columbia, skippered by his 27-year-old nephew, 
Glil Shields, tied with Henry Mercer's Weatherly, 
skippered by Arthur Knapp Jr., for second place. 
Dick Kaup’s BLUE HORIZON was 23rd to finish 
the 333-mile Chicago-to-Mackinac race but won 
the event with a corrected time of 48:26:24. First 
to finish was Charles Kotovic’s Gypsy with an 
elapsed time of 59:28-20. 

BILL MUNCEY of Seattle piloted the new Miss 
Century 21 to three straight heat victories, winning 
the Diamond Cup for unlimited hydros in Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho. He averaged up to 106.275 mph. 

fencing — Lieut. Robert Beck, third in the Olympic 
pentathlon last year, won the <5p6e title in the na- 
tional championship matches at Los Angeles. Left- 
handed Lawrence Anastasi of Philadelphia won the 
individual foil, beating Edwin Richards of Boston 
and Martin Davis of Philadelphia in a fencc-olV after 
the three tied forfirsl place. The National team trophy 
went to the New York Athletic Club. 

golf— BRUCE CRAMPTON, former Australian 
Open champion, held a narrow lead through the 
final round to win the 530,000 Milwaukee Open by 
one stroke over Gay Brewer Jr. and Bob Goalby, 
both of Crystal River, Fla. Crampton shot a 272 
for 72 holes. It washis first win in aPG A tournament. 
KEL NAGLE of Australia shot sub-par golf to win 
the French Open in Paris by four strokes over fellow 
countryman Peter Thomson. Nagle's score for the 
72 holes was 271. Four days later in Woodbrook, 
Ireland, Nagle took the Irish Hospitals tournament 
with a brilliant 72-hole total of 260. 

BETSY RAWLS of Spartanburg, S.C. birdied the 
last hole to beat Barbara Rornack and w in the S7.500 
Cosmopolitan championship in Rockton, III. 

HARNESS RACING— ADIOS BUTLER (S2.40) won 
his seventh straight, beating Australia's Apmat by 
two lengths in the 530,500 Liberty Bell Pace at 
Brandywine. With Eddie Cobb driving, the 5-year- 
old went the mile in 1:59 1/5. 

MERR1E DUKE (512.60), with Johnny Patterson 
in the sulky, moved to the front in the first quarter 
and stayed there to win the 540,000 Challenge Cup 
at Roosevelt by 3% lengths over France's Kracovie. 
Favored Su Mac Lad was third. The 4-year-old 
gelding covered the I Vi miles in 2:33 3/5. 

horse racing — KELSO (S3) turned in a thun- 
dering stretch drive under Eddie Arcaro to overtake 
front-running Divine Comedy and win the SI 12.800 
Brooklyn Handicap at strike-harassed Aqueduct by 
I Vi lengths. The Bohemia Stable's 4-year-old, carry- 
ing the heaviest weight of his career (136 pounds), 
ran the I Vi miles in a fast 2:01 3/5 to become the third 
Thoroughbred to capture the handicap triple crown 
— the Metropolitan, Suburban and Brooklyn. It was 
the 1 1th straight victory for Kelso (see page 46). 
RATTLE DANCER (513.20) blazed down the 
stretch to catch Doc Jocoy in the final strides for a 
neck victory in the 5147,800 Hollywood Juvenile 
Championship Stakes, richest race for 2-year-olds 
thus far this year. With apprentice Robert Yanez in 
the saddle, C. V. Whitney's son of Native Dancer 
ran the six furlongs in 1 :09 4/5. 

MY PORTRAIT (558.80) held to the rail all the 
way to take the 556,800 Monmouth Oaks by a 
neck over John W. Galbreath's filly Primonctla. 
The Fred W. Hooper filly, with Ray Broussard up, 
equaled the track record of 1:48 4/5 for I % miles. 

motor SPORTS — 1NNES IRELAND of Britain, 
after losing his lead to Joakim Bonnier of Sweden 
on the next to last lap of the 177-mile German 
Grand Prix in Stuttgart, caught his rival in the 
stretch to win by a bare 1 / 10 of a second. Dan Gurney 
of Riverside, Calif, was third, only 2/10 of a second 
behind Bonnier. Ireland averaged 105.27 mph. 

swimming— TED STICKLES, an Indiana Univer- 
sity sophomore, broke two records at the Cuyahoga 
Falls Invitational meet in Akron, winning the 200- 
meter individual medley in 2:20.5 for an American 
record and cutting nearly eight seconds off the 400- 
meter individual medley world record with a 4:56.8. 
PAPSIE GEORGIAN, graceful 15-year-old miss 
from Oakland. Calif., swam to the strains of La 
Bolteme as she won the AAU synchronized solo 
championship in Union, N.J. by a hemidemisemi- 
quaverover Barbara BurkeofHollywood, whoswam 
to Danse Macabre. 


tennis— BERNARD BARTZENof Dallas defeated 
Don Dell of Bethesda, Md. 6—2. 2-6, 6-2, 6-0 in Chi- 
cago to win his fourth National Clay Court title. 
EDDA BUDING, 24-year-old newcomer from Co- 
logne, Germany, played consistent tennis to defeat 
U.S.'s top-seeded Karen Hantze of Chula Vista, 
Calif. 6—4, 2-6, 6-4. becoming the first foreign player 
to win the women's clay court singles in 12 years. 
JUSTINA BRICKA and CAROLE HANKS, 
both of St. Louis, defeated Donna Floyd of Arling- 
ton, Va. and Belmar Gunderson of Chambersburg. 
W.Va. 6-3, 6-2 in the women's doubles. CHUCK 
McKINLEY of St. Louis and DENNIS RALSTON 
of Bakersfield, Calif, beat Ramsey Earnhart of Ven- 
tura, Calif, and Marty Riessam of Evanston, III. 6-3, 
6—4, 6-2 in the men's doubles. 


track & field — The U.S. men beat the West Ger- 
man men 120-91 at dual meet in Stutlgart, Germany, 
and the West German women beat the U.S. women 
66-38 in Karlsruhe (see page 12). A highlight of the 
meets was an exhibition race by Wilma Rudolph at 
Stuttgart, in which she bettered her own 100-meter 
world record with a time of 1 1.2. 

MEN’S COMPETITION 
100 meters, Frank Budd (10.4); 200 meters, Man- 
fred Germar (20.7); 400 meters. Earl Young (46.5); 
800 meters, Paul Schmidt (1:51.3); 1,500 meters. 
Dyrol Burleson (3:50.3); 5.000 meters, Horst Floss- 
bach (14:08.6); 10,000 meters, John Gutknecht 
(29:46.8); steeplechase, Deacon Jones (8:47.4); I IO- 
meter hurdles. Hayes Jones (13.8); 400-meter hur- 
dles, Cliff Cushman (50,4); 400-meter relay, Jones, 
Budd, Charles Frazier. Young (39.9); 1,600-meter 
relay. Adolph Plummer, Jerry Siebert. Young, Ulis 
Williams (3:06.1); high jump, John Thomas (7 feet 
!4 inch); broad jump, Ralph Boston (26 feet 3 Vs 
inches); hop. step and jump. Joerg Wischmeyer (50 
feet 9 Vi inches); pole vault, Henry Wadsworth (15 
feet 1 inch); shotput. Jay Silvester (60 feet 5 inches); 
discus. Jay Silvester (189 feet 3 Vi inches); hammer 
throw. Hans Wulff (196 feet 2 inches); javelin, 
Rolf Herings (245 feet 0 inches). 

WOMEN’S COMPETITION 
100 meters, Wilma Rudolph (11.5); 200 meters, 
Jutta Heine (24.3); 800 meters. Antje Gleichfeld 
(2:11.1); 80-meter hurdles. Ingrid Schlundt (10.9); 
400-meter relay, Maren Collin, Rcnate Bronnsack. 
Martha Langbein. Heine (45.8); high jump, Ingrid 
Becker (5 feet 5 inches); broad jump, Willyc White 
(21 feet Vi inch); shotput. Sigrun Grabert (49 feet 
6% inches); discus, Kriemhild Hausmann (166 feet 
1 s /i inches); javelin, Anneliese Gerhards (173 feet 
I 'A inches). 


Running again in White City. England 48 hours 
later, the U.S. men, overcoming fatigue and in- 
juries, beat the British men 122-88 for their third 
straight international win. The U.S. women lost by 
a surprisingly small score to the highly favored 
British women, 50-56. The winners: 

MEN'S COMPETITION 
100 yards, Budd (9.7); 220 yards, Dave Jones 
(21.2); 440 yards, Williams (46.3 ); 880 yards. Burle- 
son (1:52.7); mile, Jim Beatty (3:59.7); three miles. 
Gordon Pirie (13:16.4); six miles, tie between Basil 
Hcatley and Martin Hyman (28.07 >; steeplechase, 
George Young (8:47); 120-yard hurdles. Hayes 
Jones (I 3.9); 440-yard hurdles. Dixon Farmer (5 1.3); 
440-yard relay, Jones, Budd, Frazier, Young (40.0); 
mile relay, N'urinan Fuller, Barry Jackson, Robert 
Brightwcll, Adrian Metcalfe (3:07); high jump. 
Thomas (6 feet 10 inches); broad jump, Boston 
(25 feet I Vi inches); hop. step and jump, Fred Alsop 
(50 feet 6 Vi inches); pole vault. Wadsworth (15 feet 
2 inches); shotput. Arthur Rowe (62 feet 7 inches); 
discus, Silvester (193 feet 9|4 inches); hammer, 
Harold Payne (198 feet I inch); javelin, Charles 
Wilkinson (230 feet 1 1 inches). 

WOMEN'S COMPETITION 
100 yards. White (10.9); 220 yards, Earnestine Pol- 
lard (24.2); 880 yards, Joy Jordan (2:08.6); 80-mcter 
hurdles, Betty Moore (I 1.0); 440-yard relay, White. 
Pollard, Vivian Brown, Rudolph (45.5); high jump. 
Dorothy Shirley (5 feet 7 inches); broad jump. 
White (21 feel \Vi inches); shotput, Suzanne AJI- 
day (47 feet); discus, Sharon Shepherd (154 feet 5 
inches); javelin, Susan Platt (154 feet 4 inches). 


MILEPOSTS— DIED: ED REULBACH, 78, only 
major leaguer ever to pitch two shutouts in a double- 
header. in Glens Falls, N.Y. Reulbach, a big right- 
hander for the Chicago Cubs, threw his two shut- 
outs against Brooklyn in 1908 as part of a string 
of four consecutive shutouts. 

DIED: CHARLES J. BARRIE, 83. trainer, exhibi- 
tor. importer of horses and internationally known 
horse-show judge, in Tcaneck, N.J, Barrie judged 
at every important show in the U.S. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


CHAMPION? 

Sirs: 

As a longtime fan of Sonny Liston, T 
thoroughly enjoyed your article (Can't a 
Fellow Make a Mistake? July 17). I did, 
however, notice a dearth of facts concern- 
ing Liston’s commendable ring record, facts 
which might possibly help to offset his du- 
bious record as a member of society. 

Bill Barnes 

Wyncote, Pa. 

Sirs: 

In my opinion, Liston is guilty only of 
being born a Negro and consequently be- 
coming a mass of befuddled emotions in a 
country whose racial policy contradicts its 
shining armor of supposed equality regard- 
less of race, color or creed. 

Edward Say 

Parker, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Everybody deserves a second chance, but 
how many second chances are there? 

Frank Carroll 

Little Creek, Va. 

Sirs: 

Champion of the underworld? 

Thomas Hardy 

Fletcher, N.C. 

CHALLENGER? 

Sirs: 

How you can justify Patterson’s fighting 
McNeeley is beyond me (Scorecard, July 
17). I can understand such a fight taking 
place in Boston, the home of many mis- 
matches, but I am ashamed for you actually 
to condone it. I wonder what you will say if 
McNeeley is seriously injured or if the fight 
turns out to be similar to the Tommy Collins 
massacre of some years back, also held in 
Boston. 

Certainly, we all realize that the income 
tax situation is not conducive to fighting for 
high stakes more than once a year, but if 
you love boxing at all, and if you would like 
to see the sport saved, you certainly can't 
1 happy to see Patterson fighting Pete 
Rademachers, Roy Harrises, Brian Lon- 
dons and Tom McNeeleys. 

Thomas E. Purdue 

Ogden, Utah 

HOOK, LINE AND SPIT 

Sirs: 

Elgin Ciampi would stick pins into chil- 
dren’s balloons (How and Why a Fish 
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Strikes, July 24). I wish you would inform 
him that every fisherman has a right to his 
own theories, without interference from 
some bloke who has to bring in facts. Send 
Elgin to the Pentagon, where he can get lost 
among the other "tradition breakers,” and 
leave us poor, superstitious spit-on-the- 
hook fishermen alone. 

Harold P. Groven 

Huntley, Minn. 

EARLY JOLT 

Sirs: 

The fellow who wrote the DiMaggio ar- 
ticle (The Longest Hitting Streak in His- 
tory, July 17) overlooked a rather pertinent 
and interesting sidelight. In 1935, while 
playing in the Pacific Coast League, 
Joltin’ Joe DiMaggio had, as I recall, 
a 66-game streak. 

James Dunlap 

Chicago 

• It was 1933, and it was a 61-game 
streak. — ED. 

POWER AND PREDICTION 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on a superb job of pre- 
dicting for the U.S.-Russia dual meet (Pow- 
er versus Perfection, July 17). You missed 
only on the pole vault, when an unpredict- 
able youngster came through. 

Ernie Owen 

Redlands, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for that beautiful cover photo 
of Valeri Brumel. I believe I’m in love 
with it. 

Anne Seppala 

Astoria, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Has U.S. Tennis Player Vic Seixas de- 
fected to Russian track and changed his 
name to Brumel? 

C. C. Dewey 

New York City 


NONIDENTICAL VIC SEIXAS AND BRUMEL 

HEAVEN FORBID 

Sirs: 

We are sorry our exhibitors at the Grosse 
Point Horse Show complained about the 
sun being in their eyes (The Battle of the 
Boycott, July 10), but whenever we dial the 
man in charge of the sun, the rain and the 
heat (HEaven 2-1212) to make a protest, 
all we get is a noise that sounds suspiciously 
like a horse laugh. 

Alfred R. Glancy Jr. 
Grosse Point Shores, Mich. 

REAL REDS 

Sirs: 

It is about time someone admitted that 
"the Cincinnati Reds are the real thing” 
(July 17). 

Jonathan Robeson 

Indiana, Pa. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


NOW! 

LEARN TO FLY 


the 

PIPER COLT WAY 



PIPER DEALERS coast to coast will teach 
you to fly in the sensational Piper Colt for 
just $5 per lesson. It’s possible because the 
Piper Colt is so economical ... so easy to 
fly. It’s the first “compact of the air,” cruises 
115 mph, makes 18 to 20 miles per gallon. 

With a government-rated instructor you’ll 
quickly learn how to handle the simple-to- 
fly Colt, with easy-to-land Hydrasorb tri- 
cycle gear and traditional Piper flight safety 
features. Or, you can learn while you travel 
in a Colt at economical rates on business 
trips! Learn FREE if you buy your own 
Colt — only $4995 . . . just $995 down! 

See, fly the Colt at your Piper dealer’s 
(listed in the Yellow Pages). Discover for 
yourself why flying’s the most practical sport 
you can enjoy. Or send for full details. 


GRADY ERICKSON 


Blast in the snow 


MION THOUGHT! 
.earn to fly quickly 
in vacation at your 
ocal Piper dealer's 
or one of the 
carefully selected 
ition Flight Centers 
holiday fun awaits 
the whole family. 

TVy ¥> AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
W 1 U Fj lock Haven, Pa. 

□ Please send Colt brochure, catalog of all 
Piper planes, Learn-To-Fly information. 

□ Please send “Learn on Vacation" brochure. 





After a winter devoted mostly to kids 
and skiing, even the hardiest down-East- 
er might be expected to seek out a quiet 
spot on a warm beach and relax for the 
summer. Instead, Grady Erickson, a pub- 
lic school teacher from Augusta, Me., 
fills a bus with a score of kids and heads 
west to the Cascade Range and some 
more skiing. 

Besides helping his youngsters find 
snow to ski on, Erickson has another 
purpose behind his annual trek. He 
wants the kids to discover the U.S. “This 


trip kind of opens their eyes to the great- 
ness of the country,” he says. “It’s a 
real blast,” said one of the 21 young 
discoverers who crossed the country with 
Erickson this year, spending his nights 
in sleeping bags, cooking on camp stoves 
and washing in mountain lakes. 

“Next year," says Grady Erickson, "I 
hope we’ll have two buses — one to serve 
as a chuck wagon and lavatory with real 
showers.” Then he adds enthusiastically, 
“Some day 1 hope to have a whole flotil- 
la of buses — all loaded with kid skiers.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED JULY 31, 1961 
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No wonder the English have kept cool for 192 years! 

(mix an iced drink with Gordon’s to see how they do it) 




gM Other styles, 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for boys 

8.99 and 9.99. All higher Denver West and Canada. 


pedwin 

young ideas in shoes 


I^JLlUg^— This new tapered-heel slip-on 
packs high-powered styling from every angle. Here’s the lean, 
clean look so popular with today's smart young men, accented 
by a trim leather strip along the side. 


To bring you shoes that represent America's biggest dollar's worth today, we use leather as well as a wide variety o( materials including fiber and plastic products, textiles and metals— all of which have been thoroughly 
tested in Brown Shoe Company's Quality Control laboratories. PEDWIN DIVISION, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. Also manufactured in Canada by Brown Shoe Company of Canada, ltd., Perth, Ont. 


